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What the Children are Saying 
About the Child’s World Readers 


‘These are the sa/kingest books I ever saw ’—A Pulaski ‘Tenn ) Kid 


Holding his book close to him, a little red-haired, freckled-faced lad said 
most emphatically, “She couldn’t have mine for fifty dollars.” This was sec- 
onded with great earnestness by a tiny girl who said, “And she couldn’t get 
mine for a hundred dollars.” I then asked if there was anyone who cared to 
sell his book, but hugging their treasure protectingly, all shook their heads. 
‘This is just the way the children of the other grades feel about their books, 
too, and [ think the authors and publishers will appreciate this spontaneous 


tribute from the children more than any words of mine. 
—Miss Caroline Dickenson, Summerville, S. C. 


Just adopted in 
Texas and Kentucky 


(In Texas for exclusive basal use; in Kentucky for exclusive supplementary use) 


Booklet of sample pages, with beautiful pictures, on request. 


Lemond 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
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SUMMER SCHoot.s—I19I9 




















, 
Offers Review Courses for First and Second Grade Certijicates, 
Summer School Professional Courses, Academic Courses, 
Regular Normal School Courses, Courses for the 
Renewal or Extension of Certificates. 

4 
; First six weeks’ term of Summer Quarter opens June 16th. Second six weeks’ 
; term opens July 25th. Same courses offered in the Second term as in the First, 

with the exception of the Review Courses for First and Second Grade Certificates. 

Strong Lyceum Course and many special lectures. 

_ Courses are offered for the Training of Supervisors. Much attention will be 
given to this work this summer. Very thorough and extensive courses in Rural 
Education are also offered. 

! Delightful climate, large shady campus, swimming pool in the Administration 

i building, fireproof dormitory with hot and cold water in each room. Outdoor games 

j and recreation, beautiful scenery, health conditions ideal, in the uplafid region of 

; Virginia, more than 1,800 feet above the sea level. 

' For catalogue and full information write 

' 

H JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 

' East Radford, Virginia 

' 

tome oeeeeeeeint pe cccerercecoceoooe} 
' ; 
? e . 4 
' Summer Study in the Mountains 

i 

' Harrisonb S N I School 

+ 

| arrisonbDurg State Normal Schoo 

' 

SUMMER SESSION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

¢ 

i 

H First Term: June 16-July 25 Second Term: July 28-August 29 

; Noteworthy Features : 

i 1. Equal credit for work in either First or 5. Full schedule of normal school post- 
; Second Term; cost of Second Term graduate classes 

; . lower 6. Specific courses in high school teaching 
; 2. Work offered for every certificate issued and sgn oe sential the smaller 

i in Virgima schools in particu lar ’ 

; N f oe : 7. Adequate entertainment features, in- , 
\ 3. New courses for rural school supervisors cluding three performances by Clifford 

! Special training for home economics Devereux woodland players 

| teachers on Smith-Hughes plan 8. Boarding facilities doubled in capacity 

? 7 
i , . . : 

Professionalize teaching ; make work easier—better salary 

H If you have not received a summer catalog, address 

' 

; W. T. SANGER, Director Summer Session 

i Harrisonburg, Virginia 
! 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ; 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
4 
Term—July 7th to August 16th 
, ca: Session of Six Weeks 
An attractive program of study covering the 
following subjects: Bacteriology, Botany, Business 
Law, Chemistry, Civics, Drawing, Economics, ia 
? Kducation, English, Ethics, Finance and Com- Excellent health conditions. 
merce, French, German, Greek, History, Latin, 
? Logic, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Sociology, Pleasant home surroundings. 
2 Spanish, Vocational Teacher Training and Zoology. 
P Professional Training for Elementary and High } Professional course leading to the Elemen- 
School Teachers afforded through the School of Prof . 1 C ‘6 f Pei 
6 Observation and the Demonstration High School. tary rotessiona ertificate or rimary 
Demonstration Classes in, English, French, His- Grades. 
tory, Mathematics and Science, supplemented by 
courses on Methods of Teaching. 4 - e 
Practical, systematic and advanced courses in Professional course leading to the Elemen- 
’sychology for social workers, teachers of back- ¢ tary Professional Certificate for Grammar 
ward children, superintendents, general supervi- 
sors, e ¢ Grades. 
Contemporary Problems and Special Demands 
of the Day admirably provided for in the fields Preparation for the State examination for 
of Economics, Finance, Foreign Language, His- 
tory, Political Science and Sociology. First and Second Grade Certificates. 
b All courses open to both men and women. Com- 
fortable accommodations in the University dormi- Reservations now being made. 
tories. Library, Student Clubhouse, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool open to all students. > ‘ ‘ e 
Week ends may be spent at Atlantic City, Cape For catalogue, room and special information 
; May, Ocean City and other seaside resorts within write 
easy reach of Philadelphia. i 
For catalogue and information address H. ; 
LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School, E. H. RUSSELL, Director, 
d 3ox 114, College Hall, University of Pennsylva- ° 
nia, Philadelphia. } Fredericksburg, Va. 
‘ 
+ wrens + + tate eee ee 
+ ° —, 0-0. + ++—e ° a ( 
4 
7 
State § Normal School | ; College of William and Mary 
Farmville, Virginia " elle Vy 
; + Summer Session at Williamsburg, Va. 
Session Opens June 16, 1919 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES OFFERED O 
Professional Courses, leading to the Elemen- 
une 16 to July 25, 191 
tary Professional Certificate, for primary or gram- : J J ¥ 25, 1919 
mar grades—eighteen weeks, three summers. 3 3 . 
: 4 - s , _ ~ 
Professional Courses for high school graduates Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Education, Eng- 
@ who have had no teaching experience. This § ¢ lish, History, Home Economics, Latin, Mathe- 
, course is required of all high school graduates matics, Modern Languages, Psychology. 
before they are granted a certificate on which 2 hil . 1 1 ; 1 — 
to teach: it is credited towards the certificate of { Work for high school students, college students 
the regular three-summer Professional Courses. ; and teachers. . . 
‘ourses leading “irst ; Sec tre Cer- ; ; , ' 
Courses leading to First and Second Grade Cer Splendid opportunity to pass a summer in the 4 
tificates. histori Be . the Old Domini é 
Prerequisites for entrance to Professional most historic section of the ominion. i 
. ; ee ies wiiidats. av sminntt ‘i ce? P “ - - ‘ 
Courses: A First Grade Certificate or graduation ; The cities of Richmond, Newport News, Nor- ; 
‘ an accredite igh school. a denials ash ake ; 
Heh GA Secreted Sige ee folk and the beaches of Virginia within easy i 
= . 
Expenses reach. j 
: naan ; es _ “a4 
ee a ee ee $ 1.50 Tuition free to Virginia teachers. Room and 
soard, furnished room and laundry........ 27.00 board at reasonable rates. é 
—— . — - ' 
$: os 7 For catalogue and full information, apply to é 
28.5 ' 
= . 
For catalogue, which will be issued in April, = t. BRIDGES, Registrar, ! 
address : 
‘ J. L. JARMAN, Conductor. Williamsburg, Va. _ | 
- 
‘ : ess 
- - ones + atid ° - 
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ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 
of the 


NORMAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 17 TO JULY 29, 1919 


First Summer School Session was held in 1918 Asheville’s unexcelled climate and natural sce- 
with 345 teachers in attendance and 102 others nery provide ideal conditions for real summer 
who came for special lectures and courses in food study, rest and recreation. 
conservation. 

The second session will offer exceptional op- 
portunities to those teachers who desire profes- 
sional improvement. 

There will be strong courses in Methods for 
Primary, Grammar Grade, Rural and High School For announcement, information and reservation 
teachers. address 


Tuition, $10 for the term. 

Board and room in the dormitories, when two 
or more occupy the same room, $30 for the six 
weeks. 


The faculty will be composed of members of 
the Normal and Collegiate faculty and of heads President JOHN E. CALFEE, 
of departments in recognized colleges, normal Director Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
schools and universities. Asheville, N. C. 

















s 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
a * f Sei ‘ nde t a 
The University was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the coper unity of obtain 





, ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
previous year. 

is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open June 3,’19,and 
The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, d, and review 
ae teatencet dll Methods, Co Ph hy and Ty 
paratory,Hig ool, Primary Me’ . Kindergarten Met! . Commerce, Phonography an pe- 
Departments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture. Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, wees Fae Art, Domestic ae age Law and Dentistry. 
uition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. d with Furnished 
he Expenses are the Lowest oom Wace Seen Boar 


Address Registrar. Valparaiso, Ind. 47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 
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Your Vacation Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added 
inspiration of professors and instructors returning 
from war service in many lands. Students and Should Read 
teachers, interested in keeping abreast of the 
times or in completing — ee begun, aes. 
ciate the opportunity of instruction in a regular Th S d E . P 
season of study under members of the University j e atur ay vening ost 
staff. Scholars desiring to prosecute research in 
the libraries and laboratories will find facilities 
for work under the most favorable conditions. Weekly, $2.00 per year 

Courses are offered in all departments and in- 
clude under-graduate and graduate instruction in 
Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 





Teachers Everywhere 


tration, Law, Medicine, Education and Divinity. By subscribing by the year, you will be sure of 

First T June 16 — July 23 -eiving v i sularlv. Se — 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 see.a' Hor, “ies 24--Aurut 29 receiving your magazine regularly. Send order 
Students may register for ether term or both 

For the complete announcement of courses address VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, Richmond, Va. 


The University of Chicago - - Chicago, Ill. 
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| For White Teachers 
Name of School Director Address 
} Farmville J. L. Jarman Farmville 
‘ Fredericksburg E. H. Russell Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg W. T. Sanger Harrisonburg 
Radford J. P. McConnell East Radford 
‘ University C. G. Maphis University 
A. G. Williams Williamsburg 


William and Mary 
{ The Schools at Farmville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg and Radford will 
June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th. The University 
June 23rd, and close Friday, August 1st. Wil- 


open on Monday, 
June 16th, and continue 


Summer Session will open Monday, 
liam and Mary Summer Session will open on Monday, 


for eight weeks 


. 

: All of these Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Work for the 

‘ Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses preparatory to the 

} State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. In addition to these 

| courses the University and William and Mary will offer courses for college credit, 
which may be used toward a college degree or for the Special Certificate in par- 


ticular subjects. 


There will be no four weeks’ Summer Institutes for white teachers. 





For Colored Teachers 


The regular six weeks’ Summer Normal Schools for colored teachers. will open 


on Monday, June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th, and are as follows 


4 
Name of School Director Address 
Hampton George P. Phenix Hampton 
John M. Gandy Petersburg 


Petersburg 
These two Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Courses leading 


to the Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses prepara- 
tory to the State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 


Four weeks’ Summer Institutes for colored teachers will be held at the fol- 
lowing places, beginning on Monday, June 3oth, and closing on Saturday, July 26th: 


Name of School Director Address 
Bowling Green A. M. Walker Bowling Green 
Christiansburg E. A. Long Christiansburg 
Lawrenceville J. S. Russell Lawrenceville 
Lynchburg R. C. Woods Lynchburg 
Manassas Fred D. Morton Manassas 
Norfolk T. C. Erwin Norfolk 
Rocky Mount W. F. Grasty Danville 

‘ Seo =—shli i ( ”t*é(“‘(“‘C wes «=| ey we le RR eet 


These Schools will offer only the Review Courses preparatory to the regular 


State Teachers’ Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 
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U IV I f irgini S S h ] 
4 

niversity of Virginia Summer Schoo 
First Term —June 23 to August 2, 1919 Second Term—August 4 to Sept. 6, 1919 
Courses for College Credit, College Entrance, Certificate Credit, for High School Teachers, 

Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. ‘ 
' SOME SFECIAL FEATURES 
H Two terms for Elementary Professional Courses and some Advanced Courses. 
é A Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 
j A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, 
é one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 
j A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
é A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with pro- 
j vision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 
$ Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, 
é Bookkeeping, Accounting, Finance and Banking. 
H Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 
} Five Weeks’ Course for Teachers Freparing for State Examinations 
. Will be held at the University, not at Midway, as heretofore, beginning June 22nd. 
: EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
' . First_Term Second Term 
+ ck he Re OC RSDE CM OPES SCENES COO TSES KOS Cea eee Free Free 
' TREO TO — BE TI ko 6.6.5 660.0665 8646406606000 665: 500 80.0008 9 $ 1.50 $ 1.50 
¢ 200m rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room..............cseeeeee 4.50 each 2.50 
' Board University Timing TORE) o6écccccieccccwccccccancsvvnceatvecsseedes 25.00 20.00 
¢ ounemaas 
' | RR Ree eee ee eee ee re ee ee eee ee ee eee $31.00 $24.00 
; Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the average 
' being about $6.00 per week. F ; 
? The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
' largest and best in the United States. Attracts students from twenty-five States, besides many 
. visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Vir- 
' ginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 
} For detailed announcement, address 
; CHARLES G. MAPHIS, 
j Dire ‘tor of Summer School, University, Virginia. 
¢ 
' 
+ ” oe = — > 
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COLORED INSTITUTES 





The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and 
train their people. The Institute was de- 
signed to instruct Negro youth in moral- 
ity, industry, and thrift, as well as in 


earnest and practical Christianity. 


secondary schools. 





Courses—Recently revised four-year 
Principals, Supervisors and Teachers of Negro Schools courses in Teacher Training; Home 


attend the Hampton Institute Summer School Six 
weeks’ term. Will begin on June 18th. 


DR. GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 13 Trades. 
Principal—James E. Gregg, D.D. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village 
with 900 boarding students; 1,100 acres; 
140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 
acres; and 200 teachers and workers. 
Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
trained capacity, and an unselfish out- 
:ook on life.” Hampton is on the State 
of Virginia list of approved four-year 


Economics; Business; Agriculture; and 
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COLORED INSTITUTES 
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SUMMER SCHOOL: ! 
: ; at 
For teachers who desire rest with recrea- 
tion and to store up profit for use in the school Virginia Theological Seminary and 
room next year, no better place could be se- Coll 
lected than olege 
CHRISTIANSBURG sas 
Under Supervision of State Board of Public 
The faculty has been carefully chosen and Instruction. 
each member is well qualified to give instruc- St ; qf 
° ° e ° _— e e ron x e ° 
tion in the subjects assigned. The aim, pri- il ” See ak ae Pangea of specialists 
; ; : . will constitu . 
marily, is to review the subjects upon which “a ° ni ry Mag sorce of this sum 
; : mer s 2 , iv 
> teachers are examined in such a way that $ . eae pecial lecturers will deliver 
. - re = 
those who have had them will get a firmer ourses of lectures. 
grasp upon them, and those who have not had State laws governing certification, renewals, 
them will be helped. extensions and examinations will obtain at the 
“ ‘ - . . @ incti 
From the standpoint of healthful location, institute. ‘ 
cultured environment, congenial association, $ ‘ Large commodious buildings, recitation halls 
and splendid advantages for professional train- ¢ for comfort and instruction. Moderate terms 
ing at lowest rates consistent with benefits of- for board and other expenses. 
fered, Christiansburg has no superior. j Session begins June 30th and ends July 24th. 
Write today for information to ; For further information write 4 
E. A. LONG, Conductor, m. €. WOODS, Director, 
Cambria. Lynchburg, Va. 
” 
+ — . ome “+  +e—0 . os - + 
a ° nani ° ° ——— ~s oe ° ° ome + 
. 
MANASSAS 
4 ‘ 
St. Paul Summer Institute i 
Lawrenceville, Va. SUMMER SCHOOL 
> 
JUNE 30th—JULY 26th June 30th to July 24th, inclusive, 1919 
4 
State Summer Institute for teachers preparing J 990 o 8 4 
for examination for First and Second Grade Cer- Unusual opportunities offered for teach- 
tificates, and for examination in Reading Course, ers wishing to prepare for examinations 
and for those working for renewal or extension f Firs = < : F 
of Certificates, will be held at St. Paul N. and I. or irst and Second Grade Certificates. 
School from June 30th to July 24th, with exami- 2 7-1 . . : 
nations July 25th and 26th. Reading Course ex- Courses for the renewal and extension of 
; amination will be given also. ; Certificates are aiso offered. Special courses 
Special Courses also will be offered in Raffia ; setic =f _ ott. cae 
wete te tele eaed: Wie Gaaks, Games 4% in Domestic Arts, Domestic Science and 
tic Arts, Bible Training and School Gardening Manual Arts. 
without additional cost. Trained and experienced j 
) instructors. In recent years the Manassas Summer + 
St. Paul offers unsurpassed advantages to Se a¢ 1 P . " ¥, ' 
gg FR on egy ages nig School has been notable for its corps of ex- 3 
fortable rooms, wholesome food, plenty of recrea- ; pert teachers and workers. : 
tion and a quiet homelike atmosphere. A resi- ‘ 0 ? 
3 dent trained nurse and doctor insure prompt med- State Examinations July 25th-26th. ! 
ical attention. Be sure to ask for reduced rates . : i 2 ? 
to Lawrenceville. Registration Fee, $1.00. i 
Board for term of four weeks, including ex- For detail : : : é 
amination period, $14.00. Registration fee, $1.00. or deta ed information, write j 
Bulletins, registration blanks and other informa- é 
tion will be furnished upon application to the > - - TR j 
Conductor. FRED D. MORTON, Conpuctor } 
” : : ' 
Rev. JAMES S. RUSSELL, D. D., Manassas Industrial School ; 
a ry 
Lawrenceville, Va. } MANASSAS, VIRGINIA ; 
4 
+ 
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History in the Fifth Grade 





MRS. MARY SEATON, Salem Graded School 





lhe old symbol of the mind of the child as an 
unsullied sheet of white paper on which the im- 
pressions of life are to be written is sti!l ap- 
plicable. Too many of us as teachers look upon 
the mind of the child as we do upon our own 
mental processes, viz., as containing method and 
system. In teaching history, as, in fact, in teach- 
ing anything, we must remember that the mind 
of the child is not distinctly creative but only 
The psychology of the child follows 
At first smooth and 
unimpressed, the surface of the brain is creased 
by thought, and its cells quickened by use. 
Thought and time are the creators of brain 
power; so, the first thing we need to learn as 
teachers is to give the child this time, while our 
method should teach it gradually to think for it- 
self. 


receptive. 
the physiology of the brain. 


Of course different subjects require different 
methods, and different pupils require varied 
forms of approach. It is a truism to say that in 
this much depends upon the teacher. As true as 
the ancient adage that poets are born not made, 
is it that the great teacher of any particular sub- 
ject is born not made. No one in the world could 
teach some just how to do it. 

[ am here reminded of the story of the old 
colored man “Mose” and the judge. The old 
man had been arrested for stealing some hens. 
The judge had let him off with a very light sen- 
tence on account of his age and otherwise gen- 
erally good qualities. After the trial was over 
the judge called the old darkey to him and said: 

“Uncle Mose, I cannot imagine how you could 
go up to that peach tree in the early evening, right 

the kitchen door, when every one was eating 


supper, and steal those hens right out of the tree 
without one of them ever making a sound. I 
Old 
Mose shook his head at the judge and said: “It’s 


wish you'd tell me just how you do it?” 


no use of me tellin’ you, judge; you never could 
do it in the world. You’d better just stick to the 
law, what you understands.” 

But regardless of the fact that a person cannot 
always teach one subject as well as he can an- 
other, and no amount of lecturing or study will 
teach him “just how to do it,” yet application, ex- 
perience, and practice, will in almost every case, 
make a very good teacher out of one whose native 
talent is not great. If we always had to wait 
for born teachers to take up each subject, the 
supply would be small. 

So it is the hope of the few minutes given to 
this paper that a few helpful suggestions may 
possibly be offered. 

In the first place, as teachers, we should always 
remember that our pupils are alive. 
is this so of the teaching of history. They are 
not stocks or stones; inaminate things to be 
wound up and set going to grind out so much 
product. In fact, they are just the opposite of 
that. A pupil in the grades is life, animation, 
motion ; in fact, that is about all that he is. He is 
about three-fourth body, and one-fourth brain. 
I have said that in teaching history this fact must 
be recognized more fully than in almost any other 


Especially 


branch of study, not excepting geography and 
literature. In mathematics a task is set and the 
pupil required to do that task, for it is only by the 
accomplishment of each step by himself, that the 
full journey is finally covered. 
in mathematics to be still and to concentrate; the 


The mind needs 
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rules of that science are fixed; certain laws are 
simply applied; certain accepted rules put into 
practice, and no free play to the emotion or 
imagination is necessary, nor even allowed. Who 
ever heard of a child getting excited over the 
multiplication table? I use this only to illustrate 
that the emotion and the imagination must come 
into play in the teaching and study of history, 
while not necessarily so in some other studies. 


Then, as we have said, the teacher must realize 
that the pupil is intensely and actively alive. 
That its little brain is unimpressed but impres- 
sionable; that its eyes behold a hundred things 
each day that we fail to see; that the earth, and 
men, and women, yes, even flowers and trees and 
birds are new things to each one of them; that 
every new day is a surprise party, and every 
evening a harvest of new discoveries. Every day 
a thousand queries arise in the little mind, and 
sometimes they require more than a thousand 
answers. The teaching, then, of history to chil- 
dren requires that the teacher have a realizing 
sense of the child’s activity ; that she have a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative attitude toward it. To 
teach nature successfully, for humanity is nature, 
and history is humanity, the teacher must never 
grow old, but she must be as young as the child 
she teaches. 

This is but another way of saying what we 
shall give as the second requirement of the teacher 
of history to children. She must realize not 
only this youth and activity of the child, but 
she must also have imagination. She must live, 
and make live for the pupil, the pages of his- 
We are speaking now of the method for 
Here 


tory. 
children of the fifth, or even sixth grades. 
is not the philosophy of history that is required, 
it is the fact, the story, that should be impressed. 
To illustrate, children of these grades would not 
understand at all the question of religious freedom 
in its entirety that caused the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans to leave England, but the teacher who 
has the power to tell the story of these people, 
their wanderings, their voyages, their landings, 
their sufferings, their church services, their dress, 
their work, to picture the part of the country in 
which they settled ; in short, to make these people 
and the scenes in their lives live before the chil- 
dren — will never lack an interested audience. 


I do not mean that only the story and no prin- 
ciple should be taught. It is easy to bring into 
the story the reason why these people were willing 
Most children go to church 
these days, and, in a simple way the child may 
learn that the reason these people endured so 
much was in order to have the privilege of wor- 
In the main, however, 
the story is the thing. The child’s imagination 
quickened and its interest aroused, information, 
then knowledge will be sure to follow. So you 
see the method I believe in for children of the 
fifth grade is the story-telling method. There 
comes a time in the student’s life when books 
and study are the chief things, and teaching or 
story-telling supplementary. But, with the young 
mind in history, the teacher must be the book 
mainly, and the book itself supplementary. 


to suffer so much. 


shipping as they wished. 


Other aids may be brought in in connection 
with the story recital. For example, pictures, il- 
lustrating the theme of the lesson. What the 
Perry and Copley prints have done for the kin- 
dergarten in art and the Bible, they and others 
may do for history. As we have previously 
stated, the child is trained through the objective 
What it can see and handle, it can ap- 
preciate and by and by understand. So pictures 
excite interest and train perception. Another 
aid is to train the child in local observation by 
means of questions. Is the lesson one of voy- 
age and discovery? Let the teacher remember 
that the world immediately outside the child’s 
surroundings is as much a land of the unknown 
and mystery to him as was the new world to 
Columbus. Get the child to tell you whether he 
or she ever made a journey, sailed in a boat, or 
rode in an ocean steamer. What rivers did he 
cross, what cities did he see, what people did he 
meet? If it is a home staying child, let him tell 
you of his father’s fields, of the nearby forest, 
for that is his world. Kindle his imagination by 
picturing to him how many miles upon miles 


method. 


those forests and fields extend, until at last they 
reach a great water that no man can cross, unless 
he take a big ship and sail for days, and days, 
and days. Do not be afraid of being too simple 
and too graphic. There are many grown people 
who cannot understand unless a thing be made 


at 


very plain to them. But, suppose the lesson is not 
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one of nature, or travel, or discovery, but of 
laws of the colonies, their government, etc., what 
then? Here a fifth grade child is old enough to 
take interest in the fact that every one is not al- 
lowed to do as he pleases. 


Each one knows that at home, in the school, 
and on the street there are certain things that he 
is not allowed to do. That certain rules called 
laws must be obeyed. Even this can be cast into 
story form. Picture to the children the early 
life of our ancestors. The condition of savage 
life, where force and brutality were the only laws ; 
what a bad thing that would be for us now, to live 
like that. Show them how the best of the people 
at last found out that it was better for all to live in 
peace, and to share with each other the good in 
common. Show them that was the beginning of 
If the story is one of Virginia, picture how 
the colonists came here, describe old Virginia, her 
beauties and her delights, and tell how the colon- 
made laws for themselves because they 
thought they could make better laws than those 
under which they had lived in England. In all 
this there must be movement and animation in 
the scenes. No mere recitation of dates and re- 
petition in statements of fact, that mean nothing 
to the child, will lead the child to become in- 
terested in history as a subject. He may be 
able to remember the date, 1607, and to tell 
how many articles there were in the “Bill of 
Rights,” perhaps to spell correctly the big phrase, 
“House of Burgesses,” but his interest in the 
subject will go scarcely further than that under 
the old system of mere fact teaching. Incident- 
ally, let me say, before going further, that I do 
not entirely believe in beginning United States 
history with simply a hand-book of the history 
of one colony or state. The early history of Vir- 
ginia is interesting and pertinent to be sure, but, 
history is not a detached incident, it is a whole. 
Virginia’s history needs as a background ante- 
cedent history, and as a complement, the story 
of her sister colonies. No matter how brief and 


law. 


ists 


simple, this holds true. 


Let me give one more incident to illustrate 
fully what I mean by the story method, before 
I write the concluding paragraph. 

Let us take the incident of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, although any other in- 
cident or name, such as John Smith and Poca- 


this method of teaching. 


hontas, Sir Francis Drake, The Mayflower, the 
introduction of slavery into America, would do as 
well. But suppose we are to teach the story of 
Columbus. First let me say that with children as 
old as those of the fifth grade, a good map is 
practically a necessity. Geography and history go 
together. From the map then I would show the 
children how small the then known world was, 
and how natural it was that people should think 
the world was flat. Always, in the story, I would 
show them, on the map, the places mentioned, if 
possible. Tell them the story, and soon they will 
follow with eagerness every step of Columbus. 
Show the children the globe and explain how for 
years Columbus went from country to country, 
from king to king, showing them how it was that 
he believed the world to be round and not flat. 
Show the children India on the globe, and show 
them how Columbus hoped to reach India by sail- 
ing round the world. Tell them how small he 
thought the Atlantic was and how he thought he 
could sail across it in a few days. Do not be con- 
tent with dry facts. Describe Columbus, tell how he 
looked, describe his clothes, his shoes, even if 
you have to draw upon your imagination and 
half remembered paintings and wood cuts. De- 
scribe his journeys, and his difficulties. Tell all 
about Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand. Speak 
of Spain with its olives, its grapes and its mellow 
sunshine. Dress Queen Isabella in all the grand- 
eur befitting a queen. Finally, you get Columbus 
started in his little ships, describe the perils of 
the voyage; make them graphic and interesting ; 
describe the sea, the unknown sea, with its mys- 
tery, its perils, the days and days of sailing; the 
mutinous and fearful! sailors, with it all Colum- 
bus, brave and calm, and at last the land! 


It is not necessary to continue the narrative. 
This suffices to illustrate. Of course, a story like 
the above cannot be compressed into one day’s 
lesson. It would require three, maybe more. 
History is a continued story. “Continued in our 
next.” It is enacting now, and to-morrow writes 
another chapter. Take time in teaching. Most 
of us try to do too much in too short a time. The 
child’s mind will hold but so much without con- 
fusing facts and pictures. 


In conclusion: What about preparation for 


It means for the teacher 
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thorough preparation, not only for the immediate 
lesson, but in the whole field of history. Here 
follows the truth of the dictum that history is a 
whole. The teacher must know her subject. She 
gains this knowledge, not by reading children’s 
books, nor by reading specially prepared period 
books, though these are helpful, but, by reading 
the master writers of history and historical fic- 
The teacher’s mind should not be a child’s 
To have 


tion. 
mind. It should be 
such a mind she must be a student of the best 


a trained mind. 


literature of history, wars, romances, folk-lore, 
biography, poetry, essays (political and histori- 
cal) — histories (special and general) must make 
their contribution, and upon all these, as an in- 
exhaustible storehouse she must levy, as a source 
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and background of even one story that she re- 
peats to her children. She must gather informa- 
tion and create to-day for to-morrow’s need. 
The mind is a crucible in which is transmuted 
into knowledge that which we acquire. If we 
make the history of our race so live and move be- 
fore the eyes of our children that their imagina- 
tion is kindled, the fire of an unquenchable de- 
sire to know more will burn brighter and brighter 
as the days go by. It is the hope and purpose of 
the teacher of history, that, as knowledge comes, 
wisdom will linger, to the end that every child 
will have a knowledge, not only of that world 
which has been, but will unfold also into a good 
citizen of that world of society in which he is to 


live. 


Scientific Supervision in Spelling 





F. B. FITZPATRICK, Superintendent Bristol City Schools 





I. DEFINITION 


Scientific school supervision is not visiting 
schools, neither is it inspection of schools. A 
superintendent may be very faithful in these two 
duties, and yet be very ineffective in supervision. 
Some superintendents spend most of their time 
in visiting schools and making inspirational ad- 
dresses; others in visiting schools and observing 
classroom procedure and general physical condi- 
tions; these duties may be very important, but 
they form a very small part of supervision. In 
other words, our supervision should not consist 
simply of these two phases of school work. 
Scientific supervision implies scientific procedure, 
procedure based on facts, experimentation, in- 
vestigation, results of accurate testing, compari- 
son, and generalization. I firmly believe that a 
superintendent can do more effective supervision 
in his study by means of correspondence than he 
can by visiting schools, if his county is so large 
that it is impracticable for him to visit a school 
more than once during a session. In the former 
method he has time for thought, for constructive 


planning, for making tests and presenting them 
to the pupils through the teachers, for the study 
and the interpretation of results, for experimenta- 


tion, etc. In this method, too, the teachers are 
necessarily a part of his constructive work. In 
the latter method, he spends all of his time in 
seeing each of his schools in operation a very 
short time. The worth of such a visit is very 
doubtful; he may make as many wrong conclu- 
sions as right ones. Not very long ago I saw a 
member of a school board come to a wrong con- 
clusion through the observation of one visit. 
Visiting schools may be used as a means for 
supervision, but it is not supervision. 


II. Know THE LITERATURE 


The first necessary step in the scientific super- 
vision of any subject, of course, is to know the 
literature already available on that subject. The 
supervisor should study carefully the results of 
reliable surveys, experimentation, investigation, 
the results of scientific testing already made in 
his subject. He should be acquainted with the 
best text-books in the field. 

The supervisor of spelling, for instance, should 
know the results of Prof. Jones’s “Concrete In- 
vestigation of Material in Spelling,” Dr. Ayres’ 
“Monograph on the Measurement of Ability 1n 
Dr. Hugh Clark Pryor’s “Minimu 


} 


Spelling,” 
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Suzzallo’s “The Teaching of 
and 


Spelling List,” 
Spelling,” and Wallin’s “Spelling Efficiency,” 
others found in the bibliography at the end of this 


paper. 


Ill. THe CurricuLuM 


The second big problem of the supervisor of 
any subject is to determine what shall be taught. 
In spelling he must decide what words shall be 
used in the different grades. The development 
of ability to spell and use the words selected is 
the main objective of instruction in this subject. 

The answer to the question, What words shall 
he taught? is pretty generally agreed upon. We 
should teach the writing (not the reading) 
vocabulary of the pupils in the grades and their 
writing vocabulary in after life. The difficult 
problem, of course, is to determine the writing 
vocabulary of grade pupils and citizen pupils. 
This cannot be determined by some educator at 
his desk. It cannot be determined by some com- 
piler of text-books, or by the selection of some 
Your must go to the children them- 
selves for the answer. What words do they 
actually use as they advance from grade to grade, 
and what words do they actually use after they 
leave school? These are the two criteria for fix- 
¢ words to be taught. 

As stated above, Prof. W. F. Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, has done a very clever 
piece of work in getting at the academic claims 
upon spelling. He set himself this task: “What 
words, grade by grade, do children use in their 
own free written speech, and what words, there- 
fore, do they need to know how to spell?” He 
may not have solved the problem completely, but 
he has certainly make a worthy contribution to its 
solution. He did it by exhausting what he calls 
the word-wells of 1050 grade pupils, approxi- 
mately 150 pupils per grade above the first. 
Professor Jones asked the regular teachers of 
these pupils to have them write daily themes, 
under regular school conditions. The words of 
each pupil were recorded as the themes came in. 
On an average 56 themes exhausted the word- 
well of an individual pupil. In other words, no 
new words were added to his vocabulary by ad- 
ditional themes. At the end of the experiment 
Professor Jones had secured the writing vocabu- 
“The total number of 


speller. 


in 


lary of 1050 pupils. 
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themes written and examined was a little over 
75,000, the themes averaging a little less than 
190 words. The total number of words recorded 
from all themes, counting each word as many 
times as it occurred, was approximately 15,- 
000,000. Finally, while there were 15,000,000 
words used by the 1050 pupils in writing 75,000 

themes, averaging 190 words, the total number 


of different words was but 4,532.” 


SUMMARY 


Second grade—words EE eo eae bisc i eeaeeecA water 1,927 
Third grade—new words added to Second grade.. 469 
Fourth grade—new words added to Third grade.. 442 
Fifth grade—new words added to Fourth grade.. 432 
Sixth grade—new words added to Fifth grade.. 425 
Seventh grade—new words added to Sixth grade.. 419 


Eighth grade—new words added to Seventh grade 418 


NE eo OEE ea wo iceme cee eben Case eE 4,532 


This list of words, distributed by grades, can 
be had by writing to Prof. W. F. Jones, Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota. Every supervisor of spelling 
and, in fact, every teacher of this subject ought 
to have the results and conclusions of this in- 
vestigation. 

Now, as to the writing vocabulary of pupils 
after they leave school, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
has served us well. Every supervisor of spelling 
should have as a part of his equipment Ayres’s 
“Monograph on Measurement of Ability in Spell- 
ing.” This gives the origin and design of his 
spelling scale, made up of the thousand com- 
monest words used by men in business and the 
per cent of accuracy with which these words were 
spelled by pupils in the elementary grades. I 
have found Ayres’s “Spelling Scale” especially 


helpful. 
IV. Metnop 


After the supervisor determines the content 
of the spelling course he is face to face with the 
big problem of determining the most economical 
methods and devices of presentation. Wallin, 
Suzzallo, and Pearson have done some excellent 
work in this field, but we still have need of fur- 
ther investigation and experimentation. We are 
not decided yet, for instance, as to the best 
methods of presenting spelling lists, of studying 
these lists, of testing spelling efficiency. The 
length of the spelling assignment, the length of 
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the spelling period, the grading of words, are all 
problems still to be solved by experimentation. 
The supervisor must help to solve them. 

Just one suggestion as to method. We must 
spend less time in teaching words pupils learn 
to spell incidentally and without directed train- 
ing and more time in teaching words they fre- 
quently misspell as they advance from grade to 
grade. 

Professor Jones found that the three most fre- 
quently misspelled words are “which,” “their,” 
and “there.” The word, “separate” holds fourth 
place. These words appear in his second grade 
list, and are frequently misspelled throughout 
the grades. The spelling of these words should 
be reduced to automatism as early as possible. 
So should his one hundred spelling demons, all 
of which are found in the lower grades. 

The average vocabulary, according to Jones, of 
pupils above the Third Grade is about 1,700 
words; the average number of words misspelled 
by the 1050 pupils was 48. Approximately then 
we can say that the words a pupil misses is only 
about 2.8 per cent of his writing vocabulary. 
“Indeed,” says Jones, “the very words that give 
us most trouble in spelling are almost invariably 
found in the second and third grade lists, and 
faithfully reappear throughout the subsequent 
years. Over nine-tenths of all words misspelled 
by the 1050 grade students are found in these 
two lists. For the supervisor and the teacher of 
spelling these are very significant facts. They 
help us in distributing teaching emphasis. The 
one hundred spelling demons must receive more 
attention. The supervisor must find the words 
frequently misspelled in the community in which 
he labors and concentrate attention upon them. 
We need to recall here Bagley’s law of habit- 
formation: “The focalization of consciousness 
upon the thing to be automatized, plus attentive 
repetition, permitting no exception, until auto- 
matism results.” The trouble with our teaching 
the one hundred demons and the other words 
that give most trouble is that we stop short of 
automatism. The spelling of the few difficult 
words must be made as automatic as the spelling 
of “boy.” 


V. Screntiric Tests APPLIED 


The following survey of spelling in the Bristol 


city schools is in the form of a series of tests 
in order to fix (1) the spelling ability of the 
Bristol, Virginia, public schools relatively, (2) 
to measure progress, or growth, from one part of 
the session to another, and (3) to measure growth 
in spelling ability from one session to another 
session. The first test was given in September, 
1915, using words from the Ayres’s Scale. 


FirtH YEAR 
Words used: eight, afraid, uncle, rather, com- 
fort, elect, aboard, jail, shed, retire, refuse, dis- 
trict, restrain, royal, objection, pleasure, navy, 
fourth, population, proper, judge, weather, worth, 


contain, figure. 


RESULTS 


Number of DUDS SESICM fice cauWiewsdenndedeaens Il3 
Namber of words Used occccsccccsvwus sowsscuveiwe 25 
ee ee 
Number of words correct: osc oicissc6:6:0100'0 0 6.0.55:0:60 BOIS 
POP CONE CORCECE Sicocics soadsnsdeiedw saan winwweuie ore 80 
Per cent correct according to the Ayres’s Scale.... 84 


Number of fifth year pupils with fourth year 


SEIS MOIRY. 5acdcincndcaieG saldxcnewceeeecee 33 
Per cent of fifth year pupils with fourth year 

SGT NOU ah wins fe a Sein ee eee 29 
Number of fifth year pupils with sixth year 

SOCIMRS GUM ondenusccdvencedeacenen sees 47 
Per cent of fifth year pupils with sixth year spell- 

EINES RUDLMNEE ncn. s5-r oon Pataps dee loveta mucho eats alate ees oe 41 


SIXTH YEAR 
Words used: spend, enjoy, awful, usual, com- 
plaint, auto, vacation, beautiful,, flight, travel, 
rapid, repair, trouble, entrance, importance, car- 
ried, loss, fortune, empire, mayor, wait, beg, de- 


gree, prison, engine. 


RESULTS 


Ditinaber Of DUDS TESTO .ccsiss wie wstieesicsesinsie'va< 79 
Peummber OF WOEEE MBOR 4. és sikcc0cs ss sseveedasoees 25 
RIDEL OF GAMIINOE -. o5i4s0.eenguved bonenGessanee 1,975 
Number of spellings COrrect .x.<.<...000.s0s0cseeeweese 1,639 
NE WORIIE COISOCE: cok sone es ae are eo ae ene? 83 
Per cent correct on the Ayres’s Scale ............. 88 
Number of sixth year pupils with fifth year 

DCTS CAEL, 0 c6:ac5se-bcn lawn ses Oelbnwis. a esn 27 
Per cent of sixth year pupils with fifth year spell- 

De GEE L niocccrw ns aies ie oeeu new aida sree ee 34 
Number of sixth year pupils with seventh year spell- 

WE ADH Sos oo ais de Cemebnesl cohen neenses 22 
Per cent of sixth year pupils with seventh year 


OO UNIU ONIET ainias as seietecen Snrpen is eae aegom 





eat 
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SEVENTH YEAR 


Words used: sometime, declare, engage, final, 
terrible, surprise, period, addition, employ, prop- 
erty, select, connection, firm, region, convict, 
private, command, debate, crowd, factory, pub- 
lish, represent, term, section, relative. 


RESULTS 
Number of pupils tested: .....csscescccsssccsseess 66 
Number Of WOrds Q608 6 o.ccccisiescseeecuswsncwes 25 
WGGDEr OF GRENMIIG nk sissien cs iwwnscusadsasn cree 1,650 
Number of spellim@s COFrect ......0:00s0.csccccessees 1,468 
ee SNE CATING Go cuacawcns coos seueiweuaseraGuwses 89 
Per cent correct on the Ayres’s Scale ............. 04 
Number of pupils in seventh year with sixth year 
BONNIE ARUN Mosc acu cediesccuseeusoes 24 
Per cent of seventh year pupils with sixth yéar 
BUM REMI 2 iootecs ace nee ninienn osaeala 36 
Number of seventh year pupils with eighth year 
BUCHNE IMEOD Sa. soins vsiccceseadeswis wees sinwal 22 
Per cent of seventh year pupils with eighth year 
SPCR SUM oanan widens cunesacdercnacawe 33 


INTERPRETATION 


It will be noticed that by the results of this 
first test of the Bristol schools they stand about 
5 per cent below the standards on the Ayres’s 
Scale. This first comparison of our schools with 
84 other cities stimulated all concerned and led 
to good results. 


It will be noticed in the second place that our 
pupils are poorly graded. We see from the above 
that in the fifth year 33 per cent of the pupils 
belong to the fourth and 41 per cent to the 
sixth; in the sixth year 34 per cent belong to the 
fifth and 28 per cent to the seventh ; in the seventh 
year 36 per cent belong to the sixth year and 
33 per cent to the eighth. 


The following comparisons are made with the 
above results and the results secured from a 
similar test given the same grades in May, 1916. 


FirtH YEAR 


Sept., 1915 May, 1916 


Namber Of QUBUS <.6:.<0.0c:060-s00% 113 109 
Number of words used ........... 25 25 
Number of spellings ..............2,825 2,725 
Number of correct spellings ........2,279 2,287 
Per cent COTrett ....cecsccssececeve 80 84 


Per cent correct on the Ayres’s Scale 84 79 


393 
S1xtH YEAR 
Weber OF DUDS ...0.4.56.06 000000000 70 57 
Number OF WOPds ..........0sc0ccss 25 25 
Number of spellings .............. 1,975 1,425 
Number of correct spellings.......1,639 1,293 
PEP CORE COPTEEE 5 soa cicccccescccss 83 90 
Per cent on Ayres’s Scale ........ 88 84 
SEVENTH YEAR 

Number of pupils ......055 0000000 66 7 

Number OF WOrds .....00.ccce00008 25 2 

Number of spellings ............... 1,650 1,875 
Number of correct spellings ........ 1,468 1,687 
nw 89 90 
Per cent correct on Ayres’s Scale.. 94 88 

SUMMARY 

Number of pupils in the three grades 258 241 
Number of spellings in the 3 grades.6,450 6,025 
Number of correct spellings ....... 5,386 5,277 
Per cent of correct reactions........ 83 88 


INTERPRETATION 

First, the experiment shows a definite and ac- 
curate degree of growth in spelling ability. In 
September the Bristol grades were about 5 points 
below the average set by the Ayres’s standard; 
in May about 5 points above. In the total aver- 
age there is a gain of five points. 

Secondly, the seventh grade does not make as 
good showing as the fifth and sixth. This is due 
in part to the presence of “lose” in the seventh 
grade test. In two sections 33 out of 41, or 80 
per cent, spelled “lose” “loose.” 

Finally, the variability in May was not so great 
as in September. 


CoMPARISON OF Four TEsTs 

Words used in May, 1918: education, director, 
purpose, common, diamond, together, convention, 
increase, manner, feature, article, service, injure, 
effect, distrrtbution, to-morrow, consider, against, 
complete, search, treasure, popular, interest, at- 
tention, already. 

The same words were used in the different 
grades in May, 1918, in order to show progress 
from grade to grade. It will be noticed that 
we stand 78 in the fifth, 88 in the sixth, and 96 in 
the seventh. These figures show equal steps of 
growth from grade to grade. They also tend to 
show that the columns on the Ayres’s Scale repre- 
sent equal steps of difficulty. 
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FietTH YEAR 
Fall Spring Fall May 
IQI5 1910 = I916 IQIS 


Number of pupils ..6..65655 113 109 100 III 
Number of words ........... 25 25 25 25 
Number of spelling seeesZje28 2725 2480 2:775 
Correct spellings ............2,279 2,287 1,886 2,144 
Per cent correct .. 80 84 76 78 
Per cent correct on scal os 54 79 73 00 
SixtH YEAI 
Namber of pupils ...0665 650% 70 57 64 72 
Number of words sede tthe 25 25 25 
Number of spellings ..++-1,975 1,423 1,600 1,800 
Correct spellings .... ie ceek ag 1,205 42,372 £575 
Per cent correct .. ‘cee ee go 86 88 
Per cent on Ayres’s Scale.... 88 84 84 79 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Number of pupils ............ @ 75 56 48 
Number of spellings ........1,650 1.875 1,400 1,200 
CSOFHECE ‘SPEIMNGS. 26 bsiis sd ceee 1,468 1,687 1,271 1,132 
Per cent correct ..... eee SO go gI 90 
Per cent on Ayres’s Scale ..... O4 88 Q2 88 


INTERPRETATION 

In the fifth year the above results show that 
Bristol is 12 per cent above the average. In the 
fall of 1915 we stood 4 per cent below; in the 
spring of 1916, we were 5 per cent above; this 
shows progress from session to session. 

In the sixth year results show that we are 9 
per cent above. In the fall of 1915 we stood in 
this grade 5 per cent below; in the spring of 
1916, 6 per cent above: May, 1918, we stood 9 
per cent above. 

In the seventh year the results show that we are 


8 per cent above. In the fall of 1915 we stood in 
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this grade 5 per cent below the standard; in the 
spring of 1916, 2 per cent above; May, 1918, 
we stand 8 per cent above. 

These results show clear evidence of growth 
in spelling from one part of the session to an- 
other part and from one session to another, also 
results in comparison with results in other cities. 
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Foundation, New York City. 


Sage 


“Spelling in the Elementary Schools,” by Corn- 
man, Boston, Mass. 

“The Child and His Spelling,” by Cook and 
O’Shea, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Educational Tests and Measurements,” by 
Monroe, Houghton, Mifflin Company, New York 
City. 

Hugh Clark Pryor’s “Minimum Spelling List,” 
Sixteenth Year Book, Part I., published by Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 


Club Work in Pittsylvania—Notable 


Achievements 





Mr. W. M. Perry, county demonstration agent 
for Pittsylvania, has done in this county during 
the past five years a notable work in farm demon- 
stration, especially in the organization and con- 
duct of the boys’ corn clubs. The history of his 


experiences in this work forms one of the most 
fascinating and interesting chapters in rural work 
among the boys, not only in Virginia, but in any 
He began his work in 1913. Most 


of the States. 


of his time during this year was spent in becom- 
ing acquainted with the county and studying its 
needs. A boys’ club of 73 members was started 
Interest was manifested by the boys from the be- 
ginning. Being a lover of young folks, Mr. 


* This article was written by A. B. Chandler, Jr., 
Co-Editor THE JouRNAL, on the basis of information per- 
sonally gathered during a recent visit to Pittsylvania 
county. 
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Perry soon decided to make the club work the 
major feature of his activities. 

During the second year the club leader rounded 
up a membership of 173. This year he calls an 
experience getting year. Among other practical 
things he learned that it is impossible to keep a 
hold on the boys without being in close touch with 
them. To establish a more intimate contact he 
began mailing periodical letters to the boys. This 
greatly helped to stimulate interest. He soon 
dreamed of a more ambitious scheme, and out 
of this dream sprang the news letter or little club 
paper issued quarterly. This was the first time 
such a plan had been tried. Mr. Perry is, there- 
fore, the pioneer in this field. He found a highly 
satisfactory means of financing the quarterly. 
He made arrangements for the banks to finance 
the publication, each bank being responsible for 
one number. Emboldened by this initial suc- 
cess the second year he decided to enlarge the 
sheet, calling it “Boys’ Club Letter.” It contains 
notes from the club activities throughout the 
county, hints and suggestions for their work, and 
other like material of great interest to the boys. 
It is printed in large type and simple language and 
contains the following motto: “Head, Heart, 
Hands, Health, Home.” Mr. Perry appealed to 
the school teachers to assume the organization 
and oversight of the clubs as one of their school 
activities. Many of them responded with inter- 
ested enthusiasm. The membership grew, the 
roll for 1915 containing 303 names. 

Mr. I. W. Hill, of Washington, thought so well 
of the “Club Letter” feature of Mr. Perry’s 
work that he requested sample copies to be sent 
to all the State leaders in club work throughout 
the Southern States. The idea created a pro- 
found impression upon these leaders, the practical 
result being that similar club papers are now 
being published by Mississippi, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, and other States. 

Mr. Perry found, in the progress of his work, 
the desirability of creating a suitable boys’ club 
work song as a further means to stir up enthu- 
siasm. Accordingly, though not posing as a 
poet, the vision of happy results furnished the 
inspiration till the song was forthcoming —a 
song to the tune of “Labor On,” Gospel Hymn 
Book, No. 328 — which at least two states have 
adopted as their state song. 


. intricate machinery. 


The next step in the evolution of this work 
seemed to perfect the organization of local 
clubs and hold monthly club meetings. To stim- 
ulate the greatest possible interest, Mr. Perry 
conceived the idea of an appropriate ritual. From 
this conception sprang the “Guide Book,” the 
contents of which form an essential part of all 
monthly meetings. This ritual has been adopted 
by the State of Virginia, copies of which may be 
obtained from the State Boys’ Corn Club Di- 
rector, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 


Through these stimuli the membership in Pitt- 
sylvania moved up to 400 in 1916; 516 in 1917, 
and 558 in 1918. The banks of Danville, Chat- 
ham and Gretna gladly take their turn in financ- 
ing the club paper. The Danville Chamber of 
Commerce and Fair Association are also staunch 
supporters of the club projects. Mr. Perry’s 
own ideal and motto is “To love the boy is to love 
the work.” In closing we reproduce the Country 
Boy’s Creed, found in the Guide Book, written 
by Edwin Osgood Grover and dedicated by him 
to the Country Boys’ Clubs of Virginia: 


THE COUNTRY BOY’S CREED 


I believe that the country which God made is 
more beautiful than the city which man made; 
that life out of doors and in touch with the earth: 
is the natural life of man. I believe that work is: 
work wherever we find it, but that work witli 
nature is more inspiring than work with the most 
I believe that the dignity 
of labor depends not on what you do, but on how 
you do it; that opportunity comes to a boy on the 
farm as often as to a boy in the city; that life is 
larger and freer and happier on the farm than 
in town, that my success depends not upon my 
location, but upon myself — not upon my dreams, 
but upon what I actually do; not upon luck, but 
upon pluck. I believe in working when you work 
and in playing when you play, and in giving and . 
demanding a square deal in every act of life. 





RECONSTRUCTION OPENS GOVERNMENT JOBS 
TO TEACHERS 
The Coming of Peace will require the complete chang- 


ing of many government departments. Some will spread 
out in a manner never before attempted. Teachers are 


specially fitted not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free list of positions 
obtainable and free sample questions by dropping a 
postal at once to Franklin Institute, Department E269, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is necessary, as the 
examinations are likely to be announced any day now. 
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How the Smith Bill ($4989) Will Benefit Virginia 





C, G. MAPHIS 





An outline of the Smith Bill, creating a National 
‘Department of Education, the Secretary of which shall 
be a cabinet officer, was published in THE JouRNAL, 
but the main features of the bill are presented here 
again in order to show the need for such legislation 
and to give the emount for each purpose which Vir- 
ginia would receive if the bill is passed. 

The bill provides for an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000.00, provided that sums in equal amount be 
appropriated by the several states, for the purpose of 
aiding the states to carry on more successfully certain 
types of education which most vitally concern our 
national welfare. The main provisions of the bill 
(S4987) are as follows: 

1. For the removal of illiteracy, $7,500,000.00 an- 
nually. 

2. For the Americanization of foreigners, $7,500,- 
000.00 annually. 

3. For the equalization of educational opportunities 
within the several states, particularly in rural and vil- 
lage schools, $50,000,000.00 annually. 

4. To co-operate with the states in the promotion 
of physical and health education and recreation, $20,- 
000,000.00 annually. 

5s. To extend and improve the facilities for the 
preparation of teachers for public schools, and particu- 
larly the rural schools, $15,000,000.00 annually. 

6. The creation of an Executive Department known 
as the Department of Education, with a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet. This department is to adminis- 
ter the educational work of the government which is 
assigned to it. 

A summary of the appropriations provided in this 
bill for Virginia: 


For the removal of illiteracy ..... sooo 29%,593:53 
For the Americanization of immigrants 14,778.54 
For equalizing educational opportunities 1,101,140.04 
For physical and health education...... 448,400.71 
For better and more teacher-preparation 330,314.60 


Uber nm 
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Each item of appropriation in the bill will be dis- 
cussed in future issues of THE JourNat. The discus- 
sion in this issue being confined to the preparation of 
teachers, and the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity within the states. 


TEACHING A TRANSIENT CALLING 


“At the present time,” says the N. E. A. Bulletin, 
the public school teachers of 


“more than one-half of 


the United States are immature; they are short lived 
in the work of teaching; their general education is 
inadequate; their professional equipment is deplorably 
meagre. 

“Out of approximately 600,000 public school teachers 
in the United States, it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that: 

As to age — 100,000 are seventeen, eighteen and nine- 
teen years old; 

150,000 are not more than twenty-one years old. 

300,000 are not more than twenty-five years old. 

As to length of service — 150,000 serve in the schools 
only two years or less; 300,000 serve in the schools not 
more than four or five years. 

As to education — 30,000 have had no education be- 
yond the eighth grade of the elementary schools. 

100,000 have had less than two years’ education be- 
yond the eighth grade. 

200,000 have had less than four years’ education be- 
yond the eighth grade. 

300,000 have i1ad no more than four years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade. 

As to professional preparation — 300,000 have had no 
special professional preparation for the work of 
teaching. 


ONE-HALF OF ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER IMMATURE 
AND UNTRAINED TEACHERS 


In the aggregate, the boys and girls now having their 
schooling at the hands of immature and untrained 
teachers will constitute at least 50 per cent of the next 
generation of American voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our public 
schools to-day, it may be conservatively estimated that — 

1,000,000 are being taught by teachers whose educa- 
tion has been limited to seven or eight years in the ele- 
mentary schools ; 

7,000,000 are being taught by teachers who are 
scarcely more than boys and girls themselves, and whose 
appreciation of their responsibilities must, in conse- 
quence of their youth and inexperience, be extremely 
slight ; 

10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who have had 
no special preparation for their work and whose gen- 


eral education is quite inadequate.” 


THE FREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
Natural talent must be prepared for teaching just as 
it is prepared for law, medicine, or engineering. No 
state in the Union has gone far enough in a teacher- 
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preparation program to supply its schools with good 
teachers. The immature, unprepared teachers naturally 
go to the schools that pay the lowest salaries — the 
rural and village schools. 


Our democracy cannot boast equality of opportunity 
as long as the facts cited above are true of our public 
school teachers. The nation is vitally interested and 
the states ought to be encouraged and helped by the 
nation to go on until there is a good teacher in every 
school. 


The bill now before Congress provides $15,000,000.00 
annually, and demands an equal amount by the states, 
“to co-operate with the states in preparing teachers for 
the schools, particularly of rural schools” — “to pre- 
pare teachers, to encourage a more nearly universal 
preparation of prospective teachers, to extend the 
facilities for the improvement of teachers already in 
service, to encourage through the establishment of 
scholarships and ctherwise a greater number of talented 
young people to make adequate preparation for public 
school service, and otherwise to provide an increased 
number of trained and competent teachers.” This 
money is to be apportioned on the public school teacher 
basis, and amounts to $24.10 per teacher for the pro- 
motion of teacher-preparation, or as stated above, 
$330,314.60 for Virginia. 


Tue EQuaALizATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
WITHIN THE STATES 


The per capita wealth is very uneven in the different 
states. In North Carolina it is $726.35. In Nevada it 
is $4,135.35. For the country as a whole, it is $1,712.77. 
The population back of each teacher employed in the 
public schools is also uneven. In Iowa, there is one 
teacher for a population of 81.52 persons. In Louisiana, 
there is one teacher for a population of 240.01. In the 
country as a whole, there is one teacher for a popula- 
tion of 163.91. 


The wealth back of each teacher also varies in the 
different states. In Mississippi, there is a wealth of 
$119,271.88 for cach teacher. In Illinois, there is a 
wealth of $437,491.52 for each teacher. In Nevada, it is 
$671,815.56. For the United States as a whole, the 
figure is $280,754.08 per teacher. 


A tax of two mills on each dollar of wealth in the 
United States would equal the salaries paid to all public 
school teachers of the country. To equal the salaries’ 
of teachers in Idaho, a 4.4 mill tax is required. In 
Pennsylvania, a tax of 1.42 mills would pay the salaries 
of all public school teachers. 


Similar computations may be made for the taxing 
units within any given state, be they county or school 
district. Consequently the schools within a given state 
vary almost as much as do the schools of different 
states. More must be done to equalize taxation within 
the states to insure equally efficient schools in all dis- 
tricts. The movement must be toward a larger distri- 
butable fund raised by state-wide taxation and distri- 
buted in proportion to economic and educational need. 

The bill before Congress provides $50,000,000.00 an- 
nually “for the improvement of public schools of less 
than college grade, with the definite aim of extending 
school terms and of stimulating state and local interest 
in improving through better instruction and gradation 
and through consolidation and supervision, the rural 
schools and the schools in sparsely settled localities.” 
An equal amount by the states would provide $100,- 
000,000.00 annually. The fund is to be distributed on. 
the per teacher basis, and amounts to $80.34 for each 
public school teacher employed. For Virginia it would’ 
accumulate to $1,101,140.04. 


The bill provides that no state shall share in this: 
fund unless it has at least twenty-four weeks of schgol! 
in each district, unless it enforces an adequate compul- 
sory school attendance law, and unless it provides that 
“the basic language of instruction in the common school 
branches in all schools, public and private, shall be 
the English language only."—The Maine Bulletin. 


Regulations for the Examination of Teachers, 1919 





1. The regular State examinations for appli- 
cants to teach will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, May 2 and 3, 1919. 

The examination on the Reading Course for 
the extension or renewal of certificates 
will be offered on the afternoon of May 
3. This examination will be divided into 
two parts, the first part based on Bennett’s 
“School Efficiency” and the second part 
based on Robbins’s “The Schoot as a So- 


cial Institution,’ or Colvin’s “Introduc- 
tion to High School Teaching.” All teach- 
ers will be required to answer the questions 
in the first part of the examination, but 
have an option between the questions on 
Robbins and the questions on Colvin. 

A second State examination, open to all 
teachers who care to take it, whether in at 
tendance at the summer schools or not, 
will be given at the summer normal schools 
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at the close of their summer sessions. The 
examination on the Reading Course for 
extension or renewal of certificates will 
be given on the afternoon of the second 
day of the examinations. 


Questions on the high school subjects will 


— 


be given on request at the close of the 
State summer schools. 


*xaminations shall begin at 9:00 A. M. each 


day with two daily sessions from 9:00 to 
12:00 in the morning, and from 1:00 to 
4:30 in the afternoon. 


Questions are printed on four pages, the 


first page for the first morning, the second 
page for the first afternoon, and the third 
and fourth pages for the second morning 
and afternoon, respectively. Only the 
page of questions appropriate to the ses- 
sion shall be given out and no applicant 
shall be excused from the room until the 
answers to these questions have been 
handed to the examiner. An applicant 
who desires not to try the examination 
shall not be excused until all other appli- 
cants are seated and at work. 


The following schedule of examinations is 


to be followed: 


First MorNING 


t. Filling in form by applicant | 


2. Theory and Practice (Sup- I hr. 
plement to Form) ....... | 

©, APMIS «oc cceve rsises on 

, FR. 6 oosexen dv nes4aes sileaila 
SEcOoND MorNING 

1. Geography ...ce0ses. foenes 1% hrs. 

2. Physiology and Hygiene....1 hr. 

5, TAGE osc sdccccdieasnnss 4 hr. 
First AFTERNOON 

1. Grammar and Composition.) | i 

SS heads cide sieves )— ; 

3. United States History..... 

4. Virginia History ......... 4 hrs 

5. Civil Government ..... és 

6. English History .......... 


uw 


6. 


8. 


10. 


SECOND AFTERNOON 


is. TN, a idee kcaciandcnees Y% hr. 
SD. AMTOCMRMTE 2.000066 050 ‘an 
. Physical Geography ..... ao 
3 ) graphy 14 hrs 
or 
General Science .......... | 
2 ee eee es 


When examinations on high school subjects 
are requested, the schedule shall be ar- 
ranged by the director of the summer 
school. 


No applicant under eighteen years of age 
shall be permitted to take the examination. 


Suitable provision shall be made for the 
separation of white and negro applicants. 


No one except the examiner and applicants 
shall be allowed in the examination room 
during the examination. Care must be 
taken in seating applicants and no com- 
munication between them shall be allowed. 
All books, tablets, notes, etc., must be col- 
lected and maps and charts taken down or 
turned to the wall. 


No explanation of any question shall be 
given. Proper credit will be allowed for 
an answer based on any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the question. 


No papers will be accepted unless written 
in ink, on only one side of the sheet. The 
questions must be clearly numbered; 
blanks should be left after numbers not 
answered. The examination papers which 
should be of uniform size, must not be 
folded. All essential work, particularly in 
arithmetic, should be given. 


Superintendents are especially cautioned to 
see that at the top of the first page of the 
examination on each subject the following 
form is observed: 


eee 


RU soe ener tcrccssinsssiengse I naracinacshcniadeones 
| EES, Ee 
11. The greatest importance is attached to the 
applicant’s Record of Preparation. The 
Department of Education desires to learn 
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something about the applicant as well as 
to test the applicant’s knowledge. The 
examination will test the latter and the 
record will be an index to the former. 
All applicants, whether for the regular 
or high school or the Reading Course ex- 
amination, are required to fill in this rec- 
ord, both the original page 1 and duplicate 
page 3, and the same must be counter- 
signed by the superintendent. The blank 
certificate form on the back of the record, 
pages 2 and 4, is for the Department of 
Education and must not be marked in any 
way whatsoever. This form must not be 
folded and must be kept absolutely clean. 
Failure to comply with this important 
regulation may cause the form to be re- 
jected. 


An applicant who has secured previous credit 


towards a certificate should attach his 
former report to the record form. A 
teacher taking the Reading Course Ex- 
amination for certificate extension should 
attach the certificate to be renewed to this 
examination, and must answer the ques- 
tion, “What educational literature have 
you read,” by naming the books of the 
Reading Course which he has read within 
the life of the certificate. 


No division of the examination is allowed 


applicants who take the examination in 
May. Those who attend the State summer 
schools will be permitted to divide the 
work for the first grade certificate into 
two parts, to be completed in two con- 
secutive summers. No division of the 
examination is allowed for the second 
grade certificate. 


The following pledge shall be affixed to the 


paper on each subject and signed by the 
applicant: “I have neither given nor re- 
ceived assistance in answering the fore- 
going questions.” 


Superintendents are requested to observe 


strictly the following : 


(a) Grade each subject of the applicant on 


the basis of the values given in the 1919 
pamphlet, “Certification of Teachers.” If, 
for instance, the paper on Arithmetic be 


practically perfect, give it a grade of 10, 
if nine-tenths of it be correct, mark it 
g, etc. The grade for each subject should 
be placed in the upper left hand corner 
of the first page of that subject. 


(b) On the upper right hand corner of the 


first page of the Arithmetic paper, give 
the combined grade of the applicant on all 
subjects. Place this grade also on the 
duplicate of the applicant’s Record of 
Preparation on blank marked Examina- 
tion Grade by Superintendent. 
" The maximum grade 
that a superintendent can give for a first 
grade certificate is 85, for a second grade 
certificate 60. In addition to this, put 
grades made by applicants on the slips fur- 
nished for the purpose and attach this 
slip to the arithmetic paper of each appli- 
cant. 





(c) The Record of Preparation and the ex- 


amination on Theory and Practice, which 
are not to be graded by the superinten- 
dents, will be examined by the Department. 
To the examination grades given by the 
superintendent, which will be reviewed by 
the Department, will be added the grades 
on the Record of Preparation and Theory 
and Practice to make the applicant’s total 
grades. 


(d) Arrange the papers of each applicant 


m the order in which the examinations are 
taken and fasten them securely together. 
Papers must be arranged by applicants and 
not by subjects. 


(e) Papers of white applicants are to be 


arranged in strict alphabetical order. Place 
Record of Preparation forms together with 
the papers on Theory and Practice for 
white applicants in alphabetical order in 
envelopes furnished for that purpose and 
wrap these forms with and on top of 
papers of white applicants. Arrange 
papers of colored applicants in same fash- 
ion. Wrap all the examinations then in 
heavy paper and express to the Department 
of Public Instruction not later than one 
week after the examination is held. 


(f) Make two copies of Report on Ex- 
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amination, giving names of white appli- 
cants in alphabetical order, addresses and 
the examination grades. Make a similar 
report on the colored applicants. Send 
one copy of this report in the envelope with 
Record of Preparation forms, and keep the 
other copy on file. 

16. Regulations 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
should be clearly explained to applicants 
before the examinations begin. 

7. Superintendents are requested to see that 
teachers and applicants to teach are made 
familiar with these regulations and with 
the 1919 pamphlet on Certification of 
Teachers. They should be given full in- 
formation about the simplified plan of 
certificating teachers. 

18. The Department of Education desires to 
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send to each division a sufficient supply 
of examination questions, but must avoid 
the waste of having unnecessary material 
printed. From ten to twenty copies of 
questions will be sent to the smaller divi- 
sions and about forty to the larger divi- 
sions unless estimates of the number to 
be examined are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment two weeks before the date of the 
examination. If the superintendent fails 
to send an estimate of the number of ques- 
tions needed and in consequence receives 
an insufficient supply, he shall write the 
questions on the blackboard. 


Harris Hart, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


W. R. SMITHEY, 
Secretary State Board. 


Some Useful Mathematics Books 





E. J. OGLESBY, College of William and Mary 





One of the greatest aids to securing and holding the 
student’s interest in mathematics is the proper use of 
books, not assigned as texts, but used frequently for 
reference. This implies the possession of a school 
library. Some of our secondary schools are well 
equipped, but the great majority have very few volumes 
and almost none in mathematics, except texts, used by 
the teacher in college or normal school. It is very im- 
portant to have text-books with which to supplement the 
adopted text, but it is also desirable to become ac- 
quainted with that great body of elementary mathe- 
matical literature not usually within reach of the high 
school student. Much can be accomplished with a few 
carefully chosen books. The writer has found those 
listed below quite valuable, and they are for the greater 
part within the understanding of the average third or 
fourth year high school student who is interested in 
mathematics. 

Cajori. “History of Elementary Mathematics.” 
Macmillan, New York, $1.50. 

An excellent treatment of the history of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry from antiquity 
through the middle ages into modern times. 

Ball. “Mathematical Recreations and Essays.” Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

Contains arithmetical, geometrical, mechanical and 
chessboard recreation; magic squares; miscellaneous 
problems; the parallel postulate; string figures; as- 
trology; ciphers; hyper space; the three famous prob- 
lems of antiquity; and a large number of similar sub- 


jects. 
Jones. “Mathematical Wrinkles.” Samuel I. Jones, 


Gunter, Texas. $1.65. 


This interesting book is a storehouse of problems to 
supplement those given in the texts. It contains a 
great variety of graded problems and exercises in 
arithmetic, geometry and algebra. The mathematical 
recreations are instructive and if properly presented 
might awaken the interest of even a dull boy or girl. 

For example we have: 

“Three market women having severally 10, 30 and 
50 oranges, sold them at the same rate, and received 
the same amount of money. What were the rates 
and the amounts each received ?” 

“With the nine digits, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I, express 
four numbers whose sum is 100, each digit being used 
only once.” 

“Express the numbers from 1 to 30 inclusive by 
using tor each number four 4’s.” 

The geometrical exercises are especially interesting. 
Solutions are given for most of the problems. 

“Flatland, a Romance of Many Dimensions,” by 
“A. Square.” Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
60 cents. 

The author is writing as an inhabitant of “Flatland,” 
or space of two dimensions. All the “people” of “Flat- 
land” are geometrical forms of which the women are 
described as straight lines, the men as triangles, poly- 
gons or circles, depending on their intelligence and 
social position. 

Many physical and mathematical laws are illustrated 
in an effective manner. The story never loses its 
human interest, even going so far as to suggest our 
modern Bolsheviki experiences, but under a different 
name. This book can be read with profit by any wide 
awake third or fourth year high school student. 
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These Charts were made by the pupils of Harrisonburg Normal School 
from figures taken from the last published report (1916-17) 
of the Department of Public Instruction 











FIGURE IT OUT! PATRIOTISM AND THE LAW 
LENGTH OF BARS SHOWS NUMBER OF COUNTIES 
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IS THIS EFFICIENCY ? IS YOUR CHILD SAFE AT SCHOOL? 


32 COUNTIES AVERAGE LESS THAN 7 MONTHS HIS HEALTH DEPENDS ON HIS DESK 
\ Ren een Te weno 
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Editorial 


The Survey Again 


We do not apologize for using space to inform 
the teachers and school workers throughout the 
State of the progress of the Educational Survey 





now under way in Virginia, because we regard 
this as the most significantly progressive step in 
education taken in this State in the present gen- 
eration. We do not believe the people of the 
State have any adequate conception of the great 
good to the schools which is bound to result from 
these stock-taking operations. As we go to press 
the field work has been completed, except the tests 
and measurements. 

As a part of the survey the commission is con- 
ducting a series of educational tests and measure- 
ments. These examinations are being given in the 


schools of the counties which have been selected 
for investigation by the commission. 


The meas- 
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urements cover spelling, handwriting, the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and silent reading. In ad- 
dition, there is a group test designed to measure 
in a somewhat more general way the develop- 
ment and achievements of school children. Ap- 
proximately five hundred children will be tested 
in each county. It is intended to secure returns 
from representative one and two-room buildings, 
as well as from the larger schools. Both white 
and colored children will be examined. 


The tests which are being used are such as have 
been given to elementary school children in other 
States and in city school systems. It is thought 
that the results of these examinations will serve 
to show not only the present conditions of school 
work in the State, but also the direction in which 
improvements may be expected. 

In the giving of these examinations the com- 
mission has the co-operation not only of the 
division superintendents, whose schools are being 
measured, but also of members of the State De- 
partment, of members of the faculties of normal 
schools and colleges and other school men of the 
State. 

After securing this material from the field, 
the work of arranging and classifying the facts 
ascertained and publishing them for use by the 
next Legislature will be undertaken. This will 
require the services of the staff of experts for 
Then not only the Legislature, 
but the citizens and taxpayers of the State will be 
able to get an accurate insight into the actual 
school conditions as they exist, and will be able 
on a rational basis to formulate a public school 
program for the State which will meet the needs 
of the hour and put Virginia in the forefront of 
those States which are determined that all their 
future citizens shall have an adequate preparation 
through the public schools for “complete living.” 


several months. 


Country vs. City Life 


A boy left the farm and got a job in the city. 
After he had become thoroughly inoculated with 
city ways, he wrote to his brother, who elected to 
stick by the farm, saying: 

“Thursday we auto’d out to the Country Club, 
where we golfed until dark. Then we motored 
to the beach, and Friday-ed there.” 
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The brother on the farm wrote back: “Yester- 
day we buggied to town and baseballed all after- 
noon. Then we hiked to Ned’s and girled till 
eleven. At daylight we hoofed it home. Little 
after sun-up we muled out to the cornfield and 
gee-hawed till sundown. Then we suppered and 
then we piped for a while. After that we stair- 
cased up to our room and bed-steaded until the 
clock fired.” 


Hart’s Conferences With 
Superintendents 


In the series of conferences held this spring 
by Superintendent of Public Instruction Harris 
Hart with the groups of division superintendents, 
the following live topics were discussed. The 
superintendents are, of course, acquainted with 
the turn these discussions took, but there are 
thousands of other school workers in the State, 
among them most of the subscribers to THE 
JouRNAL, to whom these topics or many of them 
are of great interest, and in order that they may 
be acquainted with the great problems our State 
superintendent is setting before the administrative 
officials of the schools looking toward the im- 
provement of school conditions, these topics are 
given in full in this number. They give an in- 
sight into the live issues now before both the 
school officials and the people. 


1. School Survey: 
(a) What it means. (b) How conducted. 
(c) Forms used. (d) Codification 
of laws. (e) Local administration. 
(f) Basis for proper direction. 


2. Measures and Scales: 


(a) Are present school examinations 
satisfactory? (b) What are the 
chief weaknesses? (c) What sub- 
stitutes can be offered? (d) What 
are the most serviceable scales and 
measurements which can be most 
widely used? (e) What is the chief 
advantage of these? (f) How 
many superintendents have used 
scales and measures? 


3. Budget for 1919-20: 
(a) Why necessary to have a budget? (b) 
What facts should be brought out ? 
(c) How should the public be ac- 
quainted with these facts? (d) 
Why particularly important to have 
a budget this spring ? 
4. Supervision: 
(a) Measure of time every superintendent 
can give to actual supervision. (b) 
Can this meet the demands of the 
teachers? (c) Service of super- 
visors. (d) Difference between 
superintendency and supervision. 


5. District Supervisors: 

(a) How selected. (b) How paid. (c) 
Qualifications. (d) Outline of 
work. 

6. Junior High Schools: 


(a) What is its course of study? (b) 
What purpose designed to serve? 
(c) How coupled with the stand- 
ard high school? (d) How is the 
7th grade treated? (e) What sub- 
jects should be incorporated in the 
curriculum? (f) What qualifica- 
tions for the teachers ? 


7. Vocational Department: 


(a) Reasons for vocational education. 
(b) What vocation in Virginia 
should be emphasized? (c) How 
best meet this demand? (d) Dif- 
ference between agriculture in the 
Junior high school and in an agri- 
cultural department. 

8. State Examinations for Teachers: 

(a) Is one set of examinations sufficient 
with the second examination at 
normal schools? (b) Is the present 
scheme of conducting the examina- 
tions satisfactory? (c) Is the time 
limit too short? (d) Can we hope 
in the immediate future to substi- 
tute intelligence tests? (e) In 
what fundamental way can the 
superintendent assist in the certifi- 
cation of teachers? 
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9. Teachers’ Certificates: 
(a) Are present forms satisfactory? (b) 
Is it not well to take up old forms? 
(c) Can trustees familiarize them- 
selves with the new forms? (d) 
Does not the new form give much 


pertinent information ? 


10. Summer Schools: 
(a) How far must we depend upon train- 
ing teachers in the profession? (b) 
What per cent of normal trained 
teachers in each county? (c) What 
is the best plan of training teachers 
while they teach? (d) What can 


be done to encourage proper read- 


? 


ing among county teachers: 
What is the opinion on normal de- 


.c7 


partments in high schools? (f) 
Use of the extended term in the 


high schools ? 


11. Vacation Schools: 
(a) How long should a child go to school? 
(b) How many hours per day 
(c) How many months in the year? 
(d) What peculiar service can a 
vacation school serve? (e) What 
can they do for adults? (f) 
What can they do for backward 


pupils : 


12 New plans for school houses: 


(a) The unit system. (b) What is the 
most practical scheme for ventila- 
tion in the country? (c) What are 
certain features each school house 
should have? (d) How can the 
school building contribute towards 
making the school a community 
center ? 


Superintendents annual report for next year: 


) Causes for delay in the past. (b) How 


can these causes be removed? (c) 
Necessity of having fresh material. 
(d) Important time for the Assem- 
(e) Certain facts and graphs 


DIV. 


that the report should contain. 
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14. Detail school problems: 

(a) Promotion. (b) Grading. (c) Grad- 
ing Deportment. (d) Printed local 
reports. (e) Question of keeping 
in. (f) Corporal punishment. (g) 
The bright pupil. (h) The dull 
pupil. (i) Lesson assignment. (j) 
Literary societies. (k) Athletics. 


rs. Teachers: 

(a) Salary. (b) Qualifications. (c) 
When and how secured. (d) Con- 
tracts and shifting of teachers. 
(e) Placement by the superinten- 
dent. (f) Teachers for the rural 
one and two-room schools. (g) 
Normal schools. (h) Differentia- 


tion of work. 


The following words were composed by Mrs. 
E. J. Haight, Fairfax, Va., to fit the air of the 
harvest song “Swing the Shining Sickle” of Miss 
Gaynor’s collection, Book I. The pupils of Mrs. 
Haight’s school greatly enjoy this song. Let 


others try it. 


Now with bay and holly, berries white and red, 

Lights that gleam so jolly, flashing overhead, 

Stands our Christmas fir tree, decked -on ev’ry 
hand 

With the gifts that Santa brought from Kringle- 


land. 


In no auto rides he, round the world so wide 

Bringing toys and candies, packed on every side; 
But in a magic sleigh he glides o’er ice and snow, 
Comes down through the chimney to the hearth 


below. 


Children all are sleeping in their trundle-beds, 

Whilst old Santa’s heaping dolls, and toys, and 
sleds ; 

Filling stockings hanging by the chimney side. 


Kind, old jolly Santa, friend of Christmastide. 
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Woman's Land Army of America, Virginia Division 





MRS. JOHN MUNCE, Jr... Chairman Publicity, Richmond, Va. 





When America entered the war, the demand for labor 
far exceeded the supply, because the man power was 
being sapped up by the great army and the gigantic 
governmental undertakings. The first place to feel 
the shortage most vitally was the farm. 

In many trades, and especially in certain industries, 
women performed a large part of the labor, but the 
use of women on farms as labor was a thing unknown 
and untried in America. The possibilities of women 
as an emergency supply to relieve the shortage of labor 
on the farms attracted a number of thoughtful women 
in America. In England and Canada, under the pres- 
sure of war necessity, women had gone into this field 
successfully so the idea gave every indication of bearing 
fruit. The plan was tried out in New York State on 
general truck farms and orchards, with women from 
every walk in life. The results of these experiments 
were so uniformly successful, both from the point of 
the employer and employee, that the originators of the 
idea formed an organization, the Woman’s Land Army 
of America, to propagate the plan, and so materially 
increased the food production in this country. The 
success of this organization was assured, as it filled a 
long-felt want for mobile seasoned labor on the part of 
the farmers for whom they worked, and healthful out- 
door occupation for the women who did the work, 
being particularly beneficial to those leading a sedentary 
life and who took up this work, and so its ranks jumped 
from a few experimenters in 1917 to an army of many 
thousands in 1918. 


From the supplying of emergency farm labor, which 
was the original idea, there has come the certainty that 
women can do farm work successfully and economically, 
and so there has been developed a new calling and a new 
opportunity for women. The work, therefore, now be- 
fore the Woman’s Land Army is constructive, having 
for its purpose the promotion of a new calling for 
women, a calling of unlimited possibilities. It must 
therefore command the support of all forward thinking 
people. 

Membership in the Woman’s Land Army of America 
is of three classes, land service or working members, 
supporting or general members, and honorary members. 
The executive division is a State, and the work in the 
State is directed by a State Executive Board, with a 
National Executive Board controlling the affairs of the 


organization as a whole. The operating expenses of the 
oragnization are cared for by membership fees and 
private contributions. 


The work these women will do will cover all the 
lighter forms of field farm work, especially in connection 
with those crops which require weeding and hoeing, and 
with the picking of fruits and vegetables. 

As to the calibre of the women to be employed all 
types will be used. Many high school teachers, college 
under-graduates, and women workers in the seasonal 
trades which have slack seasons in the summer months 
will be enlisted. 


The employer pays the worker direct and they pay 
their board to the Director of the unit. 


The location of the units will be under the direction 
of the United States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. Units will only be placed where 
actual shortage of farm labor exists. 


Applications for workers or units as well as appli- 
cation for enlistment or land service membership, should 
be made to the Woman’s Land Army, United States 
Employment Service, 910 East Main Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

Realizing that for the women to be of great value 
and to work with a maximum of efficiency and a mini- 
mum of physical fatigue, it is necessary to train them, 
and to accomplish this the training camp idea was pro- 
mulgated. The training camps produced splendid re- 
sults in increasing the efficiency, and the demand for 
trained workers far exceeded the supply. 


In many States the value of this training for women 
has been realized to a more or less degree, and in 
connection with the agricultural schools there have been 
courses inaugurated for women, but not in Virginia or 
the Southern or Eastern States. 

The Virginia Division of the Woman’s Land Army 
of America have secured for use as a training camp the 
Student Army Training Corps barracks at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at which agricultural and practical 
training courses for women will be a feature, in con- 
nection with this year’s Summer School. The courses 
offered will be both theoretical and practical, there 
having been a large piece of land set aside for this 
purpose. These courses will begin early in June, 


tuition will be free, and board will be $5.00 per week. 
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Conferences of High School Principals 


(Charlottesville, May 9th and 10th) 





Inasmuch as the Annual High School Field 
Meet will be held at the University of Virginia 
on May 9th and roth and many high school prin- 
cipals will be present at this time, it has been de- 
cided to hold a conference of the principals of 
accredited high schools in conjunction with this 
meeting to discuss the many problems brought 
about by the disruption of this year’s work, and 
the work now being undertaken to improve the 
future efficiency of our public secondary schools. 

The University authorities will provide for the 
entertainment of principals while they are in 
Charlottesville, but no funds are now available 
out of which the transportation expenses may be 
pard. 

It is hoped that the principal of every accredited 
high school, urban and rural, will attend this 
meeting. 

In a practical, round-table fashion, such prob- 


lems will be discussed as: 


Standards for Accredited High Schools. 


I. 
2. The new State Course of Study. 
3. The Program of Studies for the Individual 


J ligh School. 


Adaptation and Differentiation of Curricula. 


4. 
5. Requirements for Graduation. 

6. Supervision and Administration. 

7. Records and Reports. 

8. New Method of Certificating Students to 


College. 

9g. The Junior High School. 

10. Home Project Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

II. Student Activities. 

12. Tests and Measurements. 

13. Vocational Courses under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, ete. 

It will be the policy of the Department of Edu- 
cation, in the future, to hold each year a confer- 
ence of high school principals, either at the time 
the State Educational Conference convenes or 
at some other time. It is also hoped that an ap- 
propriation may be secured to cover the traveling 
expenses of principals in attendance upon these 
conterences. 

Principals are urged to study the problems sug- 
gested above and come to the Charlottesville con- 
ference with some contribution to the general 


discussion. 


Southern Education Society Plans Study of 
Important Problems 





Recently at Gainesville, Fla. the Southern Educa- 
tion Society, which is the consolidated and renamed 
Southern Educat’ nal Association (organized in 1890) 
and Conference for Education in the South (organized 
in 1808), held some interesting and valuable joint meet- 
ings with the Florida Educational Association. 

President T. J. Woofter, who is dean of the School 
of Education, University of Georgia, appealed to work- 
ers in the field of southern education to investigate their 
problems scientifically and to formulate plans which 
can be carried back to the home folks for further de- 


velopment. 





The following list of topics for study was suggested 
by Dr. J. P. McConnell, president State Normal School, 
East Radford, Va. 

(1) The responsibility of higher educational insti- 
tutions for a better attitude toward rural life and the 
democratization of all socially useful vocations. 

(2) The enrichment of rural life and enlargement 
of rural opportunity so as to stop the exodus from the 
country to the city. 

(3) Scientific education in all classes of southern 


schools. 
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(4) Training for vocations and industrial efficiency, 
without creating castes and limiting opportunity for all 
persons to enter all vocations for which they are 
adapted. 

(5) Importance of the national resources, including 
water power, mineral resources and soil. 

(6) Present abdication of the family in favor of 
the school. 

(7) Adequate supervision of the teachers and 
making the office of county and city superintendent of 
schools an educational position instead of a political 
reward. 

(8) More careful and thoughtful attention to 
teacher-training. 

(9) Training teachers in service. 

(10) Fuller recognition of the importance of the 
elementary school. 

(11) Elimination of illiteracy in the nation. 

(12) Adequately enlarged local revenues for schools. 

(13) A careful study of the question of Federal aid 
to State and local educational systems. 

(14) A conscientious and unprejudiced study of the 
whole problem of negro education. 


(15) Education for citizenship. 
(16) Education for home making. 
(17) Character education. 


(18) Making our people as rich in ideas, aims, 
standards, and vision as they will be in material goods. 


(19) The conservation of the health of our people 
and the prevention of disease through the proper or- 
ganization of society. 


CoMMISSIONS ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The members of the Southern Education Society 
empowered its new president, Dr. McConnell, to ap- 
point six commissions to study carefully and report 
fully on six major educational problems, which, they 
believe, have vast significance in the South; namely, 
(1) educational finance; (2) negro education; (3) 
health education; (4) standards and measurements: 
(5) moral and religious education; and (6) vocational 
education. The suggestion was made that early re- 
ports from the commissions on educational finance and 
standards and measurements would be most desirable 
and helpful. 


International Commission on Education Favored 





Department of Superintendence Adopts Resolutions— Elimination 
of Illiteracy, Americanization, Health Education Endorsed— 
Ask Minimum of $1,000 for Teacher of Any Grade 





Resolutions pledging the educational forces of the 
country to work for a league of nations and urging 
the creation of an International Commission on Educa- 
tion were adopted by the Department of Superinten- 
dence, National Education Association, at the Chicago 
meeting, February 24th to March 1st. Other resolu- 
tions favored the creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion, Federal aid for elimination of illiteracy, Ameri- 
canization of native and foreign-born residents; Fed- 
eral, State, and local programs to provide adequate phy- 
sical training for all the youth of the nation, a minimum 
salary for teachers of $1,000.00, thrift teaching, con- 
tinued publication of the magazine “National School 
Service,” and endorsement of Secretary Lane’s plan of 
land settlements for soldiers. 


The resolutions in full are as follows: 


1. The American public schools have met the test of 
the war. The entrance of America into the war on 
the side of right and humanity was due primarily to the 
fact that the schools had kept alive in the hearts of 
her youth the ideals of liberty and freedom. The 


schools nourished the spirit of democracy, and produced 
a soldier whose initiative, resourcefulness, courage, and 
morale were the marvel of the world, who with only 
a few months’ training demonstrated his superiority 
to the picked soldiers of Prussian autocracy, trained 
from youth for war. 

While we recognize the defects of our educational 
system with its glaring inequalities of opportunity, we 
take justifiable pride in the war service record of the 
American schools. In the crisis of war the schools were 
a mighty agency for victory. Every classrcom was pro- 
foundly touched by the war. Patriotic instruction in 
the schools was a most powerful instrument in bringing 
the people to a full realization of their world responsi- 
bilities, and it was especially potent in guaranteeing the 
loyalty of millions of our immigrant population. 

In the light of a century of achievement in fostering 
American ideals and in view of the devoted service of 
the American classroom teachers and pupils during the 
war, we pledge the continued devotion of the public 
schools to true Americanism and world democracy. 
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2. Affirming that the recent world war was a war 
to end war, and that the formation of a league of na- 
tions will preserve the peace of the world, and per- 
petuate the ideals for which America entered the war, 
and believing that the league of nations is a logical 
extension of the spirit of our American institutions to 
include the civilized nations in a world democracy, we, 
the members of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, do hereby go on 
record as favoring a league of nations to enforce peace, 
and that we do hereby pledge ourselves to use our in- 
fluence to secure its adoption by our own country, the 
United States of America. 

That the secretary of the association is hereby in- 
structed to send by telegraph copies of this resolution 
to the president of the United States, Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson, ex-President William Howard Taft, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


3. Since education is the principal means by which 
a responsible world democracy can be evolved and a 
league of nations maintained, be it resolved, that the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association strongly endorses and gladly accepts 
the resolutions adopted by the National Council of the 
League of Nations now in session in Paris and sent to 
it at Chicago by cable. This department urges the 
creation of an international commission on education 
that shall be an active organ in a league of free nations, 
whose duties should be to provide for a world education 
in the elements of democratic citizenship, and the ex- 
tension of the privilege of education to all people and 
to all classes. 

4. Declaring that education in a democracy is the 
most important function of the Government, that it is 
a national, State, and local responsibility, and that each 
should contribute to its support, we urge, therefore, the 
passage by Congress of the Smith-Towner education 
bill. In order that education may be given proper recog- 
nition by the National Government we ask for the im- 
mediate creation of a Department of Education with a 
secretary, who shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

5. Insisting that our democracy shall be kept safe 
for the world, we demand resolute, sustained measures 
that shall eradicate illiteracy from all sections of the 
country. The complete Americanization of all native 
and foreign born residents is the paramount duty of the 


hour. The leadership of this should be assumed by the 


public schools. 

6. In view of the fact that 30 per cent of those 
examined for military or naval service in the late war 
were found to be physically unfit, we call for Federal, 
State, and local programs which will provide adequate 
physical training for all the youths of the nation. 


7. Noting that but a proportion of the teaching 


force of the country contributes to the maintenance of 
the National Education Association, we recommend 


that professionally minded teachers shall become active 
members of that body. We heartily endorse the cam- 
paign now under way to secure voluntary contributions 
in aid of the program of the association, and the ex- 
tension of a nation-wide publicity and support for the 
creation for a Department of Education. 


8. Recognizing that more than half of the children 
of the United States are under the instruction of teach- 
ers inadequately trained, and but temporarily in the 
profession, we believe that a minimum of two years of 
professional training following a four years’ course in 
an accredited high school, should be adopted as a stand- 
ard to insure that we have better teachers for Ameri- 
can schools. To attain this end we recommend that this 
department urges throughout the nation that the mini- 
mum salary of any teacher of any grade be not less 
than $1,000.00. 

9. In order to discover the practice and determine 
standards for a just apportionment to the several de- 
partments of the schools of the funds collected by 
boards of education for their current expenses, we 
recommend that a committee of superintendents be ap- 
pointed by the president of this department to make a 
study of this question and report at the next meeting 
of the body. 

10. As essential to character formation, to the wel- 
fare of the American people, and to the promotion of 
a national habit, we urge that the present national pro- 
gram of thrift instruction, and the sale of thrift and 
war-savings stamps become a permanent part of the 
public school procedure. 

We recommend that a committee of the National 
Education Association be named to co-operate with the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Department in push- 
ing a campaign in all State school systems. 

11. We tender our highest appreciation to the 
United States Government for its efforts to co-ordinate 
our service activities through the publication of the 
National School Service. We request that this invalu- 
able periodical be made a permanent organ of a Depart- 
ment of Education, with such a broad independent policy 
as will enable it to continue to speak the message of 
all departments at Washington to the public schools of 
the iand. 

12. We condemn the wholesale and indiscriminate 
closing by the State and local boards of health of 
schools which have adequate medical inspection and 
supervision during the epidemics of contagious and 
infectious diseases, and suggest the isolation and quar- 
antine of stricken persons. 

13. We recommend the Junior Red Cross for its 
announced purpose of interesting the pupils of America 
in the relief of the needy children of Europe. The pro- 
gram of the Boys’ Working Reserve merits support 
under special educational safeguards. 

14. We express our hearty thanks to our hosts in 
Chicago for their gracious hospitality. We desire also 
to voice the sense of deep loss that has come to the edu- 
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cational world since the last meeting of this department 
in the death of John D. Shoop, lamented leader of the 
schools of this city, and the former honored president 
of this body. 

15. We desire to congratulate the program com- 
mittee of the department for the virility, vision, and 
inspiration of the discussion presented during the ses- 
sions of this week. We commend warmly our execu- 


tive, Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, for his part in the 
preparation of the admirable forward-looking program, 
and as a department we tender our sincere thanks for his 
firmness, tact, and skill as presiding officer. 

Special resolution: That the Department of Super- 
intendence endorses the measure now before Congress 
to appropriate $100,000,000 to provide work and homes 
for soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


Arguments that Led United States Senate to Vote Raise in Basic 
* Salaries of Washington School Teachers 





1. The future of America depends upon efficient 
education. 


2. Teachers earn higher salaries than they are re- 


ceiving. 
3. Teachers should be self-supporting. 


4. Other more remunerative occupations are de- 


pleting the teacher training schools and drawing from 
the rank and file of trained teachers. 


5. Men are not attracted to the profession and men 
are needed. 


6. Teachers have always been underpaid. 


7. Even raising salaries 100 per cent would not pay 
for value received. 


Public Schools Will Aid in the New 


Savings Campaign 





War Loan Organization Plans Educational Thrift Campaign—-New Savings 
Societies in the Schools— Secretary of Treasury 
Appeals to School Officials 





Schools will be one of the chief agents in the thrift 
education plan of the Savings Division of the War 
Loan Organization in the Treasury Department, it is 
innounced. Secretary Glass has appealed to school 
fiicials and has been assured of their support during 

» coming year. In each county, and in many com- 
munities, local representatives will be appointed to pro- 
iote the sale of stamps and to develop thrift education. 

pecial attention will be given to the forming of savings 

cieties in industrial plants and business concerns and 
the schools for children and their parents. Effort 
will be made also to interest churches, Sunday schools, 
lges, and other groups of people in saving through 
rift and War Savings Stamps and in inducing their 


friends and associates to join the thrift movement. 


The Savings Division will co-operate with all other 
vernment agencies interested in promoting avoid- 
of waste and in helping the individual to get ahead. 
The public this year will be urged to buy stamps not 
because of patriotic interest in supporting the 
vernment in its post-armistice and peace program, 


also from motives of self-interest. 


“War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps offer a 
convenient means of providing for the rainy day, mak- 
ing ready for a sunny opportunity or accumulating sums 
to effect some well-considered future purchase,” says a 
statement issued by the Treasury Department. 

The Savings Division considers that wise spending is 
the basis of intelligent saving, and that intelligent sav- 
ing is merely postponed enjoyment —that is, accumu- 
lating trifling sums for later important and well thought 
out purchases. Some will save to provide for old age 
or unexpected emergencies. Others will want to have 
a “turn around” fund which enables them to meet com- 
fortably readjustments in business or employment. 
Still others will save for such purposes as a future 
vacation, education for themselves or their children, to 


buy an automobile, or what not. 


[he campaign of thrift education, it is hoped, will 
encourage people to think before they spend and to get 


full value in goods, comfort, service, recreation, and 


advancement for every dollar they earn. 








SecrETARY GLASS’S TELEGRAM 


Secretary of the Treasury Glass sent the following 
telegram to the Department of Superintendence, meet- 
ing at Chicago, February 27th: 

“To the members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, assembled at Chicago, I wish to extend the sin- 
cere appreciation of the Treasury Department for the 
assistance rendered by the members of the teaching 
profession in the Liberty Loan and War Savings cam- 
paigns during the past year. Besides being of imme- 
diate value in meeting the financial needs of the Gov- 
ernment, these campaigns have been of permanent value 
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to the country in encouraging habits of wise spending, 
intelligent saving and investment. These habits of sav- 
ing and patriotism, encouraged and stimulated by the 
necessities of the war, will have a great permanent 
value to the country if applied to its development in 
time of peace. The teachers of the country, by their 
daily contact with the children who are to be its fu- 
ture citizens, can do much to influence them in teaching 
good citizenship and thrift. It is therefore my earnest 
request, in behalf of the Treasury Department, that the 
school authorities, throughout the country incorporate 
the teaching of thrift in the school curriculum for 


I9IQ.” . 


William and Mary College, the College of Epochs 





LYON G. TYLER, President 





William and Mary College is pre-eminently a 
college of Epochs. It came into existence at an 
epoch, and every epoch in our history since then 
has been attended by a corresponding new birth 
in its purposes and plans. The ascension of 
William and Mary to the throne marked the end 
of the conflict between king and people in 
England first begun by the barons of England 
against King John and continued from age to 
age down to the expulsion of James II. The 
monarchs who gave the charter and their names 
to the first Virginia college rested their claims 
to the throne, for themselves and their succes- 
sors, not on divine right, as their predecessors had 
done, but on the popular will expressed by Par- 
liament. 

William and Mary College established soon 
after was unique in its organization. It was 
neither wholly a primary school, nor a high 
school, nor a college, nor a university, but it was 
a combination of all four. The boy might begin 
in the Indian School to learn his a, b, c’s and 
study on through the grammar school and the two 
philosophy schools till he finished his work after 
12 years or more as a graduate of the two divinity 
schools, and was fitted for ordination as a min- 
ister. The plans and methods of instruction fol- 
lowed largely the spirit of the age, but the col- 
lege did not have the rigid curriculum of Har- 
vard in Massachusetts or of Oxford and Cam- 


universities in England. The famous 


bridge 


Dr. William Small, in 1758, was the first pro- 
fessor in America to adopt the plan of impart- 
ing instruction by lecture instead of by text- 
book, and in 1770 students were allowed to enter 
the mathematical school without the preliminary 
training in Latin and Greek of the grammar 
school. What it accomplished in colonial times 
is shown by the great names which its alumni 
furnished to Virginia and American history in 
their formative period. 

A new epoch came with the Revolution. The 
college cast aside all the formulas of English edu- 
cation, and became the exponent of free thought. 
Instead of the church as the ultimate purpose of 
education, the State had first place. In 1779 
the divinity chairs were abolished, and municipal 
law, international law, constitutional law, political 
economy and history were introduced. The lec- 
ture system became general, and the student was 
permitted to elect his course, and in place of the 
old system of rules and espionage reliance was 
had on the good sense and honor of the student. 
In 1830, the Board of Visitors passed a resolution 
that the word of the student should be received 
without question. 

A third epoch, hardly less significant, came with 
the conclusion of the Civil War. The future of 
the State lay then not so much in educating min- 
isters or statesmen as in spreading learning among 
the masses. The mission of the college came to be 
one of furnishing teachers to the public schools 
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and providing county and division superinten- 
dents. By an Act in 1888 a close connection was 
made between the college and the State and by 
another Act in 1906 the college was put upon 
the footing of a regular State institution. 

Space will not permit me to go into much de- 
tail, but I think it safe to say that through the 
great host of young men sent into the schools 
the college has, to a large extent, formed the 
teaching ideals of the State. The college main- 
tains a highly developed department for the spe- 
cial study of educational methods, and the school 
system of Williamsburg is operated under the 
supervision of the observation and practice teach- 
ing of this department. In return for a pledge 
to teach two years in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia a large number of scholarships, entitling 
the students to reduced fees and board, are of- 
fered. These obligations have been respected re- 
markably well. 

For the purpose of illustrating its work along 
this line and without intending anything invidious, 
| may mention that in the school year 1912-1913 
William and Mary had 75 graduate teachers in 
the public schools, while the other three State 
institutions for males —the University of Vir- 
ginia, Virginia Military Institute, and Virginia 
Polytechnic —had only 70. For the years 
1913-14, 1914-15, 1915-16, 1916-17, the figures 
stood respectively at 118, 108, 104, 111 for Wil- 
liam and Mary and 92, 100, 115, 98, for the other 
three institutions. 

3ut the activities of the college are not con- 
fined to training teachers for the schools any 
more than its activities, before the Revolution, 


were confined to making preachers or, after the 
Revolution, to training lawyers and statesmen. 
The college has never lost its character as a col- 
lege of the Arts and Sciences and her alumni are 
influential in every calling and profession. Since 
the reorganization in 1888, some of the brightest 
lawyers and physicians in the State have had their 
collegiate instruction at William and Mary. 


The final epoch in the college history came 
with the world war, which has just closed. It was 
a war without parallel in its frightfulness and 
While thousands perished in other 
It developed into 


destruction. 
wars, millions perished in this. 
a struggle between the forces of light and the 
forces of darkness. It became a battle to the 
death between democracy and autocracy, between 
imperialism with the iron sword and self-deter- 
mination with its aegis of consent. The victory 
could not have been won without the aid of wo- 
man who demonstrated her vital connection with 
the State and its activities. Always the champion 
of free and progressive principles, William and 
Mary heard the call of the hour and flung her 
doors in 1918 wide open to properly prepared 
young women. Although war conditions have 
hindered the operations of the institution this 
session, the experiment has been successfully 
tried, and the life of the college goes on as nor- 
mally as before. The faculty believes that the 
coming of women to the institution means a 
cleaner and more moral life, a keener and more 
active comprehension of the labors on hand, and 
a broader, deeper and higher college spirit, which 
will make for the expansion of social and educa- 
tional ideas and principles. 


Agricultural Courses for City Schools 





DABNEY S. LANCASTER, V. P. I. 





The present tendency towards the introduction 
of vocational courses into the curricula of both 
urban and rural schools has forced many of us 
to question the efficiency of our present. courses 
of study in enabling boys and girls to master the 
daily problems with which they will be confronted 


and in turning out well-rounded citizens. 


Certainly education in our rural! schools has not 
in the past indicated to the ambitious pupil, eager 
to acquire information, the wonderful possibilities 
for a constructive life in the country. Rather 
has our rural education forced the ambitious to- 
wards the centers of population where wider op- 
portunities are to be found for the type of learn- 











ing held up as the only true culture. The less 
ambitious youth has remained in the country with- 
out inspiration for the tasks he must perforce 
Carry on. 

better 
Inten- 


Doubtless our city schools have done 
by the pupils committed to their care. 
tionally or otherwise they have not dissatisfied 
them with the lives they must lead, but even here 
it is possible that certain changes might be bene- 
ficial. 

Granted that our rural schools have erred wo- 
fully in educating country boys away from the 
soil, have not the city schools likewise erred in 
attempting to produce a broadly educated citi- 
zen while ignoring a subject vital to the lives of 
the major portion of our national population — 
agriculture? Are our citizens qualified to deal 
with national questions if they have little or no 
conception of the problems of our rural popula- 
tion? 

I do not imply by this that we should teach 
agriculture in our city schools as it should be 
taught in rural schools. Let it be an elective 
course, if needs be, presented as we would other 
cultural subjects. Agriculture in the country 
school should be essentially professional, in the 


city school. essentially cultural. 


Primary 
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Again let us consider another phase of the 
question. We hear much of organizations whose 
primary object is to educate the producer. Our 
county agricultural agents, home demonstration 
agents, agricultural teachers, attempt to aid the 
farmer in producing larger and better crops. 
But what of the consumer of these crops, do we 
attempt to educate him? What will bring about 
improvement in living conditions and in general 
health more effectively than the education of the 
consumer ? 

Our cities are the great consumers of farm 
produce and our city schols should teach the 
value of the various farm products so that more 
intelligent buying and more intelligent living may 
result. 


And indirectly what would be the effect upon 
the producer? Undoubtedly more intelligent 
methods in order to produce better crops to meet 
the more critical demand for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

Through a definite knowledge of one another’s 
problems a better understanding will exist be- 
tween the city boy and his country cousin for 
the general good of all parties concerned. 


Language 





NELLIE R. KERLIN, Principal John 


W. Daniel School, Newport News, Va. 





° 

Probably during no recitation does the teacher 
get quite so close to her pupils as in the language 
period. Especially is this true in the primary 
grades, and the teacher who does not thought- 
fully plan her language lesson loses a wonderful 
opportunity for the development of character of 
the little people entrusted to her care. 

Proper training in English leads to power of 
expression through which comes the development 


of personality, the greatest factor of success in 
life. 

The most careful primary teacher usually se- 
lects the early part of the day for the language 





talk, because her pupils are fresher, brighter, and 
more impressionable. They respond more quickly 
to questions and are more likely to engage in the 
conversational part of the lesson than when 


fatigued from several hours of school work. 
Some of the channels through which the 
teacher develops this language training are: 


1. Conversation lessons. 


2. Stories. 
3. Dramatization. 
4. Teaching of memory gems. 


Picture study. 
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These, if taught in successive order show the 
fundamental aims to be: 

1. To talk correctly about every day things. 

2. To hear the teacher tell or read a story. 


3. To reproduce in play what has been told 
or read. 

4. To recite from memory, slowly, clearly, 
and with correct expression, choice bits 
of the poetry and prose of childhood. 


To interpret the meaning of pictures. 


wm 


The object of the conversation exercise is to 
have the children become so interested in their 
subject that they forget their surroundings and 
speak freely. The teacher should select topics 
which are vital in the child’s every day experi- 
ence. She should have an intelligent and intimate 
knowledge of the usual games and pursuits of 
the children in the neighborhood of her school. A 
careful teacher would collect a list of such topics 
and grade them in difficulty and according to 
season for use from term to term. 


In directing these lessons in oral composition 
the teacher must have definite steps and objec- 
tive points clearly in mind, though she must study 
to keep herself in the background. Her part of 
the work is suggestive; she leads the pupils to 
state and question rather than to answer in 
monosyllables. Slight speech errors are cor- 
rected by the teacher and the more glaring ones 
are left for class correction, though not in a 
manner to suppress the enthusiasm or confuse 
the little speaker. Some of the topics suitable for 
the conversation periods are, “Snow,” “Selling 
Papers,” “My Pet Dog,” “Kittens,” “What I Like 
to Do,” “How I Help Mother,’ ‘The Month,” 
“Birthdays.” There are numberless other topics 
which each teacher can adapt to the peculiar needs 
of her own class. 

Next in importance to the conversation les- 
sons is, perhaps, the story. It is first told — 
should seldom, if ever, be read —to the pupils 
who, in turn, retell it. Almost invariably will 
the results of story-telling reflect the teacher. 
Before attempting to tell a story a teacher needs 
to be sure of certain points. 


Does she really want to tell the story? En- 
thusiasm is contagious and a teacher must feel 


w 
to 
w 


that she has something she not only wants to 
tell, but must tell. 

Has she selected a good story? Is it full of 
child life and activity? Does it present ideals 
of conduct? Does it contain a moral? Will the 
pupils want to retell it, and will they gain in 
language power when retelling it? 

Does she know her story? To tell a story 
well a teacher must make it a part of herself. 
She should read it and tell it to herself and an 
imaginary audience until there is no question in 
her mind as to her full knowledge of the events 
in the story. 

If these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively the teacher may be reasonably sure that 
her story is a suitable one. 


The story should be told in such a manner that 
the thoughts and feelings the author had in mind 
would be aroused in the pupils. The teacher 
must use language suitable to the age of the 
pupils, and tell the story in a direct, interesting 
manner. 


If the conditions suggested above are met 
with, little difficulty should be experienced in 
the oral reproduction from the viewpoint of in- 
terest on the part of the pupils. Again as in con- 
versation lessons, minor speech errors may be 
corrected by the teacher and others left for class 
correction. 


Encouragement must be given to the back- 
ward, diffident pupils and over-enthusiasm on the 
part of the forward child suppressed. Care must 
also be taken that the pupils tell the events of the 
story in a consecutive manner. This is the 
foundation of later outline work and leads to the 
development of the process of learning how to 
study. 

Percival Chubb 
couragement of the dramatizing instinct of chil- 
dren may be commended as tending to develop 
the imagination, the inventiveness, and the lan- 
guage of the child.” Dramatization is the 
strongest weapon against timidity which a teacher 
can wield. Humanity, young and old, loves to 
play, but we all know that this instinct is strongest 
in childhood. 


says: “The temperate en- 


. 
Again, as in story-telling, the proper selection 
Choose for 


of material must be considered. 
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dramatization a 


story or reading lesson well 
one full of action in which 


A wise 


known by the pupils ; 
the characters portray ideals of conduct. 
teacher selects something in which all pupils can 
take part, or if few pupils are required for to- 
day’s dramatization, others will be pressed into 
service for the next exercise. 

Care must be taken in selecting the pupils to act 
the various parts. A quiet, gentle little girl would 
hardly be chosen to represent the noisy, blus- 
tering North Wind, but she would be the very 
one to act the part of the gentle South Wind. 
Nor would a delicate, tiny child be suitable for 
the lion in “The Lion and the Mouse,” and a big, 
gruff, sturdy little chap take the part of the mouse. 
It is obvious that the children should exchange 
characters. 

The moral effect of proper dramatization can 
not be over-estimated in that respect for parents, 
thoughtfulness for the aged, kindness to animals, 
politeness, gentleness, patience and other virtues 
are brought to the pupils in a most impressive 
manner. 

Like every other form of school exercises, 
however, dramatization should not be carried to 
the extreme or it will lose the purpose for which 
it was primarily intended. 

Another instinct exceedingly pronounced in 
young children is that of rhythm and rhyme. A 
Mother Goose jingle will be memorized more 
quickly than will a prose extract, and not infre- 
quently will the first grade teacher find pupils 
who, upon entering school, know many of the 
nursery rhymes. Acting upon this the teacher 
will continue to present little selections like: 


Which ever way the wind doth blow, 
Some hearts are glad to have it so. 
Then, blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows is surely best. 

or, 
If you re told to do a thing 

And mean to do it, really, 
Never let it be by halves. 

Do it fully, freely. 

or, 
Father, we thank Thee, for the care 
That guards Th children everywhere. 
For tender love throughout the night, 
For pleasant dreams and morning bright. 
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School magazines contain an endless number 
of these little verses, which with one-sentence 
prose selections give the teacher a field large 
enough from which to select for memory work 
material best suited to the needs of her class. 

Occasions frequently arise when the learning 
of a maxim or proverb or a line or two of 
more forcibly than 
have we 


serves to correct 


other means. of 
the power of knowing to what extent these 
bits of choice literature linger in the minds and 
hearts of pupils and act as the controlling in- 
fluence for good when some temptation arises. 


pt etry 


discipline; nor 


We would not fail to emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for the development of language through 
picture study. As literature speaks to us, bring- 
ing a message and influencing our thoughts and 
feelings, so should pictures speak to us just as 
truly. They help to give the literature reality, 
meaning and life. The picture really speaks more 
effectively than would any spoken or written de- 
scription, which to understand, depends so largely 
upon the previous experiences of the learner. 

3ut little children’s experiences have been so 
meager, that they necessarily cannot easily in- 
terpret oral descriptions, and one look at an ap- 
propriate picture will result in more information 
than would be received were ten times the same 


amount of time given in oral descriptions. 


Pictures give to us the thought complete and 
instantaneous. This is the reason that all good 
books are well illustrated. Then, too, we wish to 
develop a love for the beautiful and a desire on 
the part of the pupils to surround themselves with 
beautiful things. 

Pictures, like stories and memory gems, must 
be suitable in that they contain the things which 
appeal to children. They should portray child 
or animal life or nature in varied forms. 


The picture should first be presented to the 
class as a whole. Let the children take in every- 
thing possible in a long look before being ques- 
tioned by the teacher. It is helpful to prepare 
for the study of the picture through a story or 
reading lesson which has similar characters 01 
circumstances. 

Having in mind the picture “Feeding Her 
Birds,” with which all teachers are familiar, th 
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line of questions would be something like the 
following : 

What is this mother doing? What are the 
children doing? 

Where are these children sitting ? 

What does the mother hold in her lap? What 
do you think the bo-vl contains? ; 

How many children are there? 

What kind of a spoon does the mother use to 
feed the children? 

Is the mother’s hand steady ? 

On what does the mother sit ? 

Are the children hungry? Will there be enough 
for all? 


Do the children love one another? What makes 
you think so? 

Is there anything else in the picture which you 
think would like to be fed? 

In the study of any picture the teacher must 
see to it that pupils’ answers are natural and 
free. Let them their opinions, ask 
questions of each other, or tell any interesting 
fact or similar experience suggested by the study 
of the particular picture under discussion. Pre- 
vious preparation of questions is necessary on the 
part of the teacher for she must, to some extent, 
anticipate the answers which will be given to 
her questions as well as the nature of the dis- 
cussion which will be carried on by the pupils. 


express 


The Question Box 
The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





Questions asked by real Virginia teachers, and an- 
swered by Advisory Editor Jos. E. Avent, Professor of 
Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 
Any reader of THE JouRNAL is at liberty to write and 
ask advice on any school problem. The answer may be 
given personally, or if, of public interest, published 
in THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. 


1. Should the children be allowed to sit or to stand 
iround the stove?—Frances Turner. 


ANswerR: This may be answered by applying the 
principle that “The public school exists for the benefit 
and betterment of the children, in order that they may 
take their proper place in life among other people.” 
Settle other questions on application of the same prin- 
ciple. If they come to school in the morning cold, there 
is no reason why they should not be permitted to come 
and stand around the stove until they get warm enough 
to do the work of the school. If the schoolhouse is 
not warm and if the children get cold away from the 
tove, so that efficient school work is interfered with 
vy reason of their discomfort, let them come and stand 
* sit around the stove till they become comfortable. 
his should not be done merely for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to change their seats; but, if their work 


nd their health are benefited thereby, let them do it. 


2. In a one or two-room school, how should water 
distributed? —M. Newman, West Graham, Va. 


The best service of all the children is 
Your recess comes once each 


ANSWER: 
iin your principle. 


hour and a half, or even less apart. Let water be dis- 
tributed only at the recess period. Require that they use 
their own cups, unless you have the sanitary fountains. 
Explain to them that their time in school is short 
at best, and the getting of water in time of school takes 
the time away from their work, makes noise which 
attracts the attention of others, and otherwise causes 
the loss of opportunity to work. They love and re- 
spect their fellow-pupils, they neither want to take any 
disease from them, nor give any disease to them. 
Sometimes one is a “carrier” of disease and does not 
know it. 

3. Should children remain seated, as they recite? — 
M. Newman. 


ANSWER: The best plan is to have the children come 
forward and occupy recitation seats, while they have 
recitation. At the recitation seat's, it is best for them to 
stand, while they recite. This arrangement has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

a. The going forward gives the children just a bit 
of physical recreation that is worth while. 

b. It raises the recitation in dignity. 

c. The standing to recite gives the children training 
in standing and speaking before others. 

d. Children will in the large majority of cases 
speak in more connected discourse standing than when 
sitting. 

e. It is easier for the other children to hear one 
who stands as he recites than the one who is sitting. 
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You ask what shall be done in case you have a large 
section. It is better to break it up into smaller sections 
and give less time to the recitation than to fail in getting 
the results above mentioned. 


4. Should home work be encouraged or discour- 
aged? — Edna Scott. 
ANSWER: The purpose of the school is to give 


the children the ability to study alone. They will never 
learn to study alone and with profit to themselves, if 
you do not give them the opportunity. Therefore, let 
them have some opportunity to study alone, — increas- 
ing opportunity, as they grow up into the higher grades. 
However, do not give them to study alone such mate- 
rials as are so difficult, that their time will be wasted 
and no useful purpose served. The home work must 
not be made so burdensome as to make it impossible for 
to cause it to interfere with 
In some 


the children to do it, or 
necessary home duties on the part of children. 
communities, the children have much work to do at 
home; in other communities, they have little. This 
should be recognized in giving home work. The na- 
ture of the home work should be rather of the applica- 
tion, practice or review type. In arithmetic, don’t give 
the children their first lesson in a topic as home work. 
After the first lesson is learned, and an understanding 
of the prinicple has been reached, then you may assign 
work to be done at home that applies the prinicple 
In history, give them 


which they already understand. 
In geography, 


certain specific to answer. 
the same; sometimes to read certain topics to report. 
In physiology, the same, etc. for the other subjects. 
Teach them how to study the subjects assigned for 
home work, that the veriest minimum of their time may 


questions 


be lost. 

It is probably best not to assign any home work for 
first grade children, unless it be that they read to their 
parents lessons that they have read in school, to show 
their parents how well they can read and to give the 
children practice in reading. The following schedule 
may be regarded as a maximum of time to be given 
to home study by the children in the several grades. 


Se i Ss | ™% hour 
gk So: ee eens Saree ¥% hour 
PREC ABTA so cirs siwciic cs salou 1 hour 
Fifth and Sixth Grades .......... 14 hours 
DOVEHE GEAGES. .isciccwciewewsces 2 hours 
High School Gradés ......00 00% 3. hours 


5s. What should we do with children who are sent 
to school before they are old enough? —Edna Scott. 


ANSWER: These represent the exception, rather 
than the rule. In most cases I should consider the home 
situation and the school situation. If the home be 


such that the probability is that these children will not 
be able to go to school very long at best, if the school 
is not crowded, and if the child seems to be a healthy 
child, I should not send it back home, but let it come 
on to school and learn something. However, if these 
conditions do not obtain, it is sometimes helpful to 
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have the children, who will become six years old be- 
fore Christmas, enter at the beginning of the session in 
September or October, to make your beginning class 
regular; then let those who will become six years old 
after Christmas wait till next fall, unless you can pro- 
vide for a beginners’ class also after Christmas. Still, 
you must remember that the parent has a technically 
legal right to have his child enter school the day it is 
six years. old, if he may be disposed to press that point. 
So, be tactful and careful, to avoid any contest of this 
be able to do, by considering the 
points above mentioned. 

6. Asa general rule, should home study be encour- 
aged or discouraged? — Mrs. E. M. Huggart, Clarkton, 
Va. 


kind, as you may 


ANSWER: Home study should be encouraged. See 


Answer to Question 4 above. 


7. Is it proper to take a few minutes every Friday 
to teach children how to be courteous and polite? — 


Mary Kelly, Clintwood, Va. 


Answer: While the teacher should use occasion all 
the time incidentally to teach children how to be 
courteous and polite, it is proper to take special occa- 
sions to emphasize this point. I do not know whether 
it would be needful every Friday, though it might be 
necessary. That would depend upon your community 
needs. You would have to determine that. 


8. How much time should be given to recreation in 
Annabel Kidd. 





the primary grades? 


Answer: A recess of five to seven minutes should 
be had each hour, if possible; but it might be impos- 
sible in a school in which the primary grades are or- 
ganized with the grammar any rate, a 
moment spent in singing, or in some sort of physical 
exercise, even right in the class, certainly pays for itself 
in the rewards of better attention. When you have 
the children come right up to the front to recite, just 
a minute or so spent in physical exercise helps to get 
rid of the surplus energy and makes giving attention to 
Recreation may be in the form of 


calisthenics or singing. 


grades. At 


your work easy. 


9. Should children be required to carry their books 
home with them at night, if their lessons are not pre- 
pared? — Frances Turner. 


Some lessons should be prepared at home; 
others should not be. The books for those lessons to 
be prepared at home should be carried home. If the 
others may be considered safe in the school room, they 
may be left there during the night. 

10. Should we give children permission to speak 
in school? — Estelle Carper. 

Answer: One of the situations most conducive t 
efficient mental work is a quiet situation, both for pupil 
and for teacher. Once I held that children would lear 


co-operation by being permitted to talk to each other 
By experience I learned that the best way 


ANSWER: 


at will. 
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they had of hindering each others work was in talk- 
ing to each other in time of school. Hence, I ceased 
to permit it. I began. the first day of school, explained 
to the children that it was necessary for them to have 
opporunity for quiet work in order to do it properly. 
Most of them acquiesced from the first. A few said that 
they were just bound to speak. I explained to them that 
it was one of the necessities of life to learn to respect 
each others rights. One of these rights was that of being 
permitted to study in quiet. When a child was disposed 


School 


to break away and violate this requirement, I enforced 
the rule as any other rule. Soon I could leave the room 
and be gone an hour, come back and find them working 
quietly. This will happen, when you have the right 
attitude between yourself and your children. Let them 
speak in class, in discussion, by being recognized ac- 
cording to good class discussion, but not at their seats. 
When they learn that they cannot speak, they will 
make all arrangements for whatever they need, before 
school begins, or at recess. 


News 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


Since the opening of the spring term two new mem- 
bers have been admitted to Pi Kappa Omega — Miss 
Nellie Reynoids Layne, of Cardwell, Va., and Miss M. 
Louise Thacker, of Maybeury, W. Va. Both of these 
young ladies are members of the graduating class of 
1919. 

Miss Mary D. Pierce, Dr. W. F. Tidyman and Mr. 
G. T. Somers, all of the Department of Education, have 
been appointed to assist with the work of the State 
Budget Survey. Miss Pierce is at work in Charlotte 
county, Dr. Tidyman in Appomattox and Mr. Somers 
has not yet been assigned, but will have work in some 
city of the State. 

On March 14th the students spent a most enjoyable 
evening when Mr. Willoughby Reade, of the Episcopal 
High School at Alexandria, gave a reading. Mr. 
Reade has visited the school several times and is always 
welcomed by the students. 

The fourth number of the Lyceum Course also came 
in March — The Waikiki Hawaiian Quintette. The pro- 
gram was varied, giving good illustrations of the many 
kinds of Hawaiian music and the member of the com- 
pany who gave solo selections on the steel guitar was 
said to be the finest performer in this country. The 
manager of the company also gave a very interesting 
and enlightening talk on the customs of Hawaii. 

On March 20th and 21st the school had the rare 
good fortune to secure Mlle. Marguerite Clement, of 
France, for a series of three lectures. Mlle. Clement 
is a graduate of the University of Paris and professor 
of French language and literature in the Lycee de Ver- 
sailles; at present she is representing the French 
Government (through the French High Commission at 
Washington) to American Public Schools. Mlle. Cle- 


ment’s lectures were on most timely subjects — “French 
Women and the War,” “French Men of the Hour,” 
and “French Views of the League of Nations.” 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


At the meeting of the Board of Visitors, March 
14th, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler was elected president of 
William and Mary College to succeed Dr. Lyon G. 
Tyler. Dr. Chandler is an alumnus of William and 
Mary and of Johns Hopkins. He is at present in Wash- 
ington in war service in connection with the education 
of wounded soldiers, being on leave of absence from his 
position as superintendent of schools of Richmond. 
His term of office as president will begin July 1, 1919. 

The board also appropriated the necessary funds to 
conduct the summer session this year in the buildings 
and on the grounds of the College of William and Mary, 
at Williamsburg. 


Professor A. G. Williams, of the Department of 
Modern Languages, has been chosen director of the 
summer session. Professor Williams is peculiarly 
fitted to fill this position successfully, having been in 
close touch with summer school and general educa- 
tional work of the State for the past fifteen years, as 
indicated by the following record: Instructor in mod- 
ern languages, City High School, Roanoke, Va., 1902- 
1907 ; professor of modern language, Emory and Henry, 
1907-1918; instructor in summer schools, Emory and 
Henry College, University of Virginia, University of 
Chicago, and in various summer institutes; president 
of the Modern Language Association of Virginia, 1911- 
1915. Mr. Williams was elected professor of modern 
languages, William and Mary College, June, 1918. 


A number of the William and Mary faculty attended 
the meeting of the Association of Virginia Colleges, 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond. Dr. James S. Wilson 
was elected vice-president of the association. Miss Edith 
Baer made a talk on home economics which led to a 
constructive discussion and the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the development of this work, with Miss Baer 
as chairman. Others present from William and Mary 
were: Dr. Caroline Tupper. Professors W. P. Clark, 
A. G. Williams, E. J. Oglesby and Dr. H. G. Hotz. 
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Miss Bertha Wilder, of Ithaca, New York, daughter 
of Dr. Burt Green Wilder, professor of neurology of 
Cornell University, arrived in February to take charge 
of the physical education of the women of the college. 
Miss Wilder has for the past six months been con- 

the training unit, 


nected with the teaching staff of 


base hospital, Camp Dix, New Jersey. 
Dr. James S. Wilson has been appointed an asso- 
I f the Virginia War History Commission 


ciate member o 
recently created by Governor Westmoreland Davis. 


Under the direction of Mr. S. P. Duke, State Super- 
visor of High Schools, there are five committees work- 
ing on the revision of the high school course of study. 
February 14th, the Mathematics Committee held a meet- 
ing at William and Mary, at which preliminary arrange- 
l A later meeting was held in New- 


ments were made. 
port News, March 13th. The Mathematics Committee is 
composed of Dr. Henry G. Hotz, of the College of 
William and Mary; Principal F. M. Alexander, of the 
Newport News High School, and Principal J. H. Brent, 
It is hoped to have the 


‘ 


of the Hampton High School. 
revised course of study ready by June and in use by 
the schools next session. 

E. J. Oglesby, of the Department of Mathematics, 
has been commissioned major, Coast Artillery Reserve 
Oglesby was on leave of absence 
1917, to January, 


Corps Profe ssor 


from the college from December, 


1919, for war service. 
E. J. Ocressy. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


Mr. E. H. Shinn of the Department of Agriculture, 
was a visitor here last week. He came to see the na- 
ture of the agriculture work and the course of study. 
Mr. Shinn is interested in writing a course of study for 
the Smith-Hughes schools. 

The seniors are very busy working on their class 
book. This book, when finished, will be quite attrac- 
tive and will be a creditable piece of work. 

President Russell was confined to his bed for ten 
days during March with a mild attack of influenza. 

Dean Chandler has completed the field work in 
Caroline for the Education Commission in the State 
School Survey. 

Professor Tyner and Miss Saunders are busy dur- 
ing April assisting the Education Commission in the 
Department of Educational Tests and Measurements 
in nearby counties. 

The summer school catalog is from the press and 
has been pretty generally distributed through the State. 

The president with a corps of assistants is busy 
preparing the regular catalog, which will be ready for 
mailing about June Ist. 

The students had the time of their lives on the even- 
ing of March 2ist, giving in the auditorium a series of 


stunts intended to represent the characteristics of mem- 
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bers of the faculty, and they actually had the effrontery 
to charge an admission of 20 cents a head for members 
of the faculty to “see themselves as others see them.” 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Cadet Captain J. P. Carter, of Lynchburg, has been 
unanimously elected valedictorian of his class at the 
Virginia Military Institute, to be graduated in June. 
The closing day of finals this year is set for Wednes- 
day, June 18th. 

General E. W. Nichols, superintendent, spent several 
days early in March in Washington conferring with of- 
ficials of the War Department in regard to plans for 
the establishment at the institute of units of cavalry, 
engineering, infantry and coast artillery of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. All of these units will be 
completed here in a few weeks, and much new equip- 
ment will be sent by the War Department for the use of 
cadets. 

Colonel Joseph R. Anderson, 
making rapid progress with his work on the history 
of V. M. I. in the war. Latest reports from him indi- 
cate that of approximately 2,450 living alumni, 1,095 
held commissions in the various branches of the armed 
forces of the United States. Also, there were 100 
undergraduates of the institute in Officers’ Training 
Camps and about 300 in the units of the Student Army 
Training Corps when the armistice was signed. 


historiographer, is 


The list of commissioned officers shows five brigadier 
generals, 35 colonels, 50 lieutenant colonels, 128 majors, 
306 captains, 267 first lieutenants and 298 second lieu- 
tenants. 

One-third of the members of the faculty were re- 
leased for service in the army, and practically all of 
the tactical staff were commissioned in the regular ser- 
Five of the members of the faculty are now in 


vice. 
All of them expect to resume their duties here 


France. 
at the beginning of next session. 

Word has just reached the institute that General 
S. D. Rockenbach, an honor graduate of the class of 
French government. General Rockenbach won hig] 
distinction for his service in command of the tan! 
corps overseas. 

The Cadet, the corps’ weekly newspaper, is preparing 
to issue a spring supplement. This feature usually ap 
pears at Christmas, but owing to war plans this sessio1 


it was found impracticable to bring out the special num- 


ber. The contents will consist of fiction, poems and sp« 
cial articles contributed by the cadets. 
prizes will be awarded for excellence. The Committ 
of Award consists of Prof. R. T. Dixon, of the D 
partment of English; Prof. George L. Barton, of tl 
Department of Latin, and Captain H. M. Read, of tl 


Department of English. 


1889, has been awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 


A number of 
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HEALTH CRUSADE AT WAVERLY HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Waverley High School, J. M. Shue, principal, in- 


augurates successful health crusade. Mr. Shue states: 


After gaining the thorough co-operation of my 
faculty, it was decided to put the modern health crusade 
in full operation in all grades with the exception of the 
first grade, on the oth of February. Many unthought of 
difficulties arose, but to our great surprise and grati- 
fication 85.4 per cent of the pupils became pages at the 
end of two weeks. Three of the grades scored 100 
per cent each. We are hoping to maintain this standard 


throughout the remainder of the campaign. 


Already some several lines of improvement have been 
noted. In the Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Grades 
habits of neatness have begun to be formed in the 
daily life of the pupils. Books are kept clean, the pre- 
pared work handed to the teacher is more carefully 
folded and soiled marks on these papers are absent. A 

reater enthusiasm for doing the regular class work 


is developed. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, RADFORD, VA. 


The State Normal School at Radford has been 
designated by the State Board of Education and the 
Virginia Normal School Board as the institution in 
which courses for the training of district supervisors 
will be offered in the future. 

The district supervisors of the State are invited to 
Radford this summer. 

The Normal School at Radford has always been very 
much interested in Extension Work and in the im- 
provement of teachers in service. Hereafter this in- 
stitution will devote more time and attention to its 
Extension Work and to the various forms of service 
that it can render to school officers, community leagues, 
teachers and other educational workers. This enlarged 
phase of the work is also in accordance with the action 
of the State Board of Education and the Virginia 
Normal School Board. A very large proportion of the 
teachers in Virginia are rural school teachers and the 
rural educational problem is the most vital educational 
question in Virginia. This institution will in the future 
devote much time and energy to the training of rural 
specialists and community leaders. 

Since the opening of this institution the Extension 
Work has been one of its very prominent features, and 
by the action of the Virginia Normal School Board 
this phase of its work has been greatly enlarged. 
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| How Are You Meeting the Demand | 
. . ) . > 
Jor Instruction in Spanish ? ) 
i 
The needs of your classes would be fully met if your selections were 
made from our extensive list of Spanish texts. For beginners we especially 
‘ recommend ; 
i Marcial Dorado’s Primeras Lecciones de Espaiiol 
H Marcial Dorado’s Espafia Pintoresca P 
! Harrison’s Elementary Spanish Reader 
' Harrison’s Intermediate Spanish Reader ; 
; Harrison's Spanish Commercial Reader { 
; Cool’s A Spanish Composition 
4 
Full details regarding these and the list of Spanish reading texts in the 
International Modern Language Series will be furnished on request. 
, 
es 
GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
; 
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In the Agency which secures the position. More positions filled in Virginia than 
any other Agency. Free enrollment. No fee until position is secured. Write today. 
e 
>] 
} State Co-Operative Teachers’ Agency 
Box 662, Richmond, Va. 
: 
9 THREE OFFICES—ONE SERV 
Southern Teachers’ Agency a 
under same management, closely co-operating and 
W.H. JONES, Mgr. covering intensively the entire South. One enroll- 
COLUMBIA, S.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ment registers in all. A new booklet, “LOOKING 
arin +4. FORWARD, telling all about Southern Opportuni- 
ties, if requested. 
ee —_ —_ Saeed 
37th | The Brewer Teachers’ Agency | *° *°Y4*olSnoss 
OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Year LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY At General National Headquarters 
_ NATIONAL SERVICE _—_ Auditorium 1 Tower, Chicago, Ti. 
All 5 l Teachers 
x tee P laygr ound Apparatus Wanted for practically all subjects in all sections 
For Schools, Parks and Public Playgrounds . plecnticiy nage oF gre gual a 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 














Teachers’ Professional College, - + Washington, D. C. 


TLIDYY High School, Normal, Commercial, Colle 
HOME STUDY bie 5 edicsaed Comes Commune as. 





THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY uses unique methods | 
that enable it to place great numbers of the best teachers | 
in a large territory, with promotion in place and salary. 
Write for copy of Professional Progress, 1131 Healey Bldg., | 


Atlanta, Ga. 








~ SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 


THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH there is a pressing need for social 





workers in 
Health Education, Child Welfare and Juvenile 
Red Cross Home Service, Court Work, 
b Social Work with Churches, Recreation, Playground and 
Equipment at a minimum cost, embodying maximum Visiting Housekeeping, Social Settlement Work, 
—— ’ . —— Practical Psychology, Rural Community Work, 
‘ efficiency. Send for illustrated catalog J-6. Community Centers, Traveler’s Aid. 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH !2 


Richmond offers a one-year and a two-year course preparing fF 
Desirable positions after graduation. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. these positions. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1ST 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
For further information write The Director, 1112 Capitol Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and 
@ @ 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

Sixteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering, General Science and Applied 
Science; two-year course in Agriculture, Farmers’ Winter Course, Industrial Course 
for Teachers of Trades, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. A four-year course in Ag- 
ricultural Education is offered for the first time during the session of 1918-’19, for the 
training of teachers of Vocational Agriculture and leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Education. 

Beginning June 23, 1919, a six-weeks’ short course, designed especially for graduates 
of Academic Colleges having had some experience in teaching, but wishing to qualify 
as teachers of agriculture, will be given. For further information with reference to 
this course apply to Professor D. S. Lancaster. 

Write to the Registrar for a catalogue. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President 





‘The Perry Pictures 


SEND NOW FOR BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS FOR 
SPRING BIRD STUDY 
PLACE AT LEAST ONE BEAUTIFUL PICTURE ON YOUR 
SCHOOLROOM WALLS THIS MONTH. 
It will mean much to the girls and boys—and to you. 
We furnish beautiful pictures at $1.00 each fer two or more. Each 
picture is on paper 22x28 inches, including the white margin. 
Select from these ten: 


SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE MILL 
THE SHEPHERDESS 
BABY STUART 
“CAN’T YOU TALK?” 
THE ANGELUS 
THE GLEANERS 
SISTINE MADONNA 
SPRING, by Corot 
SONG OF THE LARK 
Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 for any two. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
THREE-QUARTER CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 40 or more. 
A CENT-AND-A-HALF SIZE. 5%x8. For 20 or more. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 7x9. Two Cents Each 
for 15 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for 25 Common Birds and a very brief de- 
scription of each. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Art Subjects. $1.25 for one; Feeding Her Birds Millet 
$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50. Portraits 
$1.25 each. Th P Pp 
of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for e Perry Pictures Compan 
Catalogue a dime. Please do not send for the catalogue with- P y 
out sending the dime. Box 14, Malden, Mass. 
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Draper s Sanitary Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 
Adjustable Window Shades 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS Charles Ai. Robinson 
OF OUR 
Architerts 
Draper Shades 
Reliable Times-Dispatch Building, Arcade Building, 
a Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary } 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
‘Please send us your inquiries. Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. 
Special attention given to economies of me- 
chanical equipment of Institutions and Large 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 
SPICELAND, IND. ‘ 
° ° + +o 
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TEACHERS, DO YOU KNOW 


That there is a three and a half million dollar institution, founded for giving you the 


very best possible training for leadership? 
That it has in its faculty some of the greatest teachers in the United States? 


That its school year is divided into four quarters of three months each so that 
you can enter at the beginning of any quarter and make your vacation count for most? 
Summer quarter, first term, June 12th-July 23rd; second term, July 24th-August 29th. 

Students may enter at the beginning of either term. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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é 
BOOKKEEPING AND T TEA HE 
FREE SHORTHAND COURSES O C RS 
and High School Graduates Who Will Teach 
The Draughon Courses 
This special offer is made because of the great demand for Draughon-trained teachers and 
school managers; several business-school managers we trained are now making from $4,000.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year. Let us tell you more about this offer; also, about our Summer School for Teach- 
ers. Address Dept. C, 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn. 
‘ 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 

Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 

Following courses are offered: 

1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 

2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 

4. Household Arts Course. 


Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. - 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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Free Scholarship to Virginia Students Read hink d Act 
ead, Think an Cc 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute and 
sl Before you get the flu ; 
o 
| School of Music Join the T. P. U. 
OF DAYTON, VA., OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES It will pay your substitute 
TO STUDENTS F B YE! 919- 
oO UDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1919-20 And save the salary for you. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “11: 
: The doctor’s bill is due 
COURSES OFFERED: 
Junior College, Scientific, Classical, Vocational, Teachers’, The minute he 1S through, 
Normal, Preparatory, Bible, Expression, and Dramatic Art, The boarding mistress too 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Manual] Arts, Fine 
Arts, Business College, and an excellent School of Music. Must have her thirty two. 
All literary courses, except Junior College work, are 16- 
unit courses, and graduates of these courses are admitted : s : 
without examination to the Professional Courses of all the : The T. P. U. pays Sick, Accident, Quaran- 
State Normal Schools, Technical ‘Schools and Standard Col- tine and Death Benefits; also provides a pen- 
leges and Universities. ; sion for old age. 
4 Largest School Orchestra in the State; two Pipe Organs 
$ se; 5 gi ante é i ¥ ] ry? . . 
in u ms 115th Regime — Band in France made up almost Write today for application. 
exclusively of our BOYS. 
SONGS OF THE PEOPLB, the best book of National 
and State Songs published FREE if you write for our A W DA V IS 
P e e 
literature. 
Address §8. i ie N Ss Vi 7 MU : 
es eC. 3: Ae eee ee SEES, State Manager, Box 68, Richmond, Va. 
Dayton, Virginia. r 
+-0 a iacbeaiets en ~ - -<+ 
> 
The Study of Industri dO ti 
The high school curriculum is being rapidly readjusted to meet modern needs. 
Community civics, economics, and social problems are among the most popular and 
most important subjects now being taught in modern progressive high schools. The 
study of occupations or vocations, too, is demanding and finding a place—where the 
aim of the school is really preparation for citizenship and service. 
e - e. 
Vocational Civics 
By F. M. Giles, Principal of the Township High School, Dekalb, Illinois, and Imogene 
}H K. Giles, Teacher of Vocations, High School, Cicero, Illinois. 5 
252 pp. Price, $1.30 
The sub-title of this book is “A Study of Occupations as a Background for the 
: Consideration of a Life Career.” This describes it. It is a practical text-book on j 
occupations—the outgrowth of several years’ experience in teaching the subject. It , 
is adapted to use in the first year, where in many high schools the subject is taught 
following a half year of community civics, but may be used equally well elsewhere in 
, the course. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
W. S. GOOCH, Representative, University, Va. 
i ~+ 
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School Furniture and School Supplies 2 s# 


AMERICAN STEEL AND SEMI- Maps, Globes, Charts 
STEEL DESKS 

AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
PORTABLE CHAIRS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


WE Specialize on Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Goods. 


Write for special catalog before placing 
your order. 


REPORT CARDS AND DIPLOMAS, 
SCHOOL REGISTERS AND 
TEACHERS’ HELPS 

PICTURES— 

ARTOTYPES, PHOTOGRAVURES 
AND PERRY PICTURES. 











Plain Stand 


Write for Sample of VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD No. 210— 8 Inch ............++++- $ 3.25 

Today — Black and Green. No. 220—12 Inch ..........-.++++. 5.75 

‘ eS a re 19.50 

Write for our new catalog for special information, which We can furnish Globes with stationary 

describes our general line of school furniture, school supplies, meridian. movable meridian and fuil 
kindergarten furniture and supplies, playground and athletic ‘ 


mounted Globes at the additional pre- 
vailing prices. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


$s 2000-2012 West Marshall St. P. O. Box 1177, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


; goods, educational and teachers’ supplies. 











State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 


Educative Seat Work 





LOO 0 0 0-0 0-0-0 -o-  -o- 


eae ee Lae eae a ee er 
oo eco oat ce tea ten cas wae Oe RS PENN og ns Sis si wve pik wecwese s I5c 
Part I: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part II: Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades.......104 pages. Price ..................... 25¢ 
English in the High School.............. i Re a re 25c 
Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. Price ..................... I5¢ 
Training School Course of Study ........ ee a ee en 75C 
Address 


THE BOOK ROOM, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 
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The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 








The Strongest Desk on 
the Market 











SCHOOL DESKS 

OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 


SWEEPING POWDER 
FLOOR OIL - 
CRAYON 
BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED CLOTH 
LIQUID SLATING 
LABORATORY DESKS 
BOOKCASES 


DICTIONARIES 
FILING CASES 
PORCH SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 

MAPS 


WINDOW SHADES 
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University of Virginia, Vine” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
I THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes, 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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